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Art. XVII.—1. Message from the President of the United 
States, transmitting sundry Documents in relation to the ex- 
tingushment of the Indian title within the limits of Georgia. 
Washington. Gales & Seaton. 1824. 

2. Message from the President of the United States, transmitting 
sundry documents in relation to the various Tribes of Indians 
within the United States, and recommending a plan for their 
future location of government. Washington. Gales & Sea- 
ton. 1825. | 

3. Message of Governor Troup, transmitted May 23, 1825, to 
the Legislature of Georgia, specially convened by Proclama- 
tion. Milledgeville. 1825. : 

4. Official Documents, containing a Message of the Governor 
of the State of Georgia to the Legislature, with the Corres- 
pondence between the Special Agent of the United States, Go- 
vernor Troup, and the Secretary of War. Milledgeville. 
1825. 


Tue character of the confederacy of the United States, is a 
subject of great interest, both to the present generation and to 
posterity. It is regarded by the contending parties in the 
political world as the great exemplar of liberal establishments ; 
and upon its conduct and success depends the speedy advance- 
ment, or the temporary defeat, of the liberal party. Its force is 
not a physical, but a moral force. It consists in a national! cha- 
racter, unsullied by injustice and oppression. The inquirer can- 
not find in their annals the records of successful or unprovoked 
invasions—of triumphs achieved over the rights of nations and 
humanity. The government of the nation has, on all occasions, 
appealed to reason as its standard, and by that standard it will 
be judged. After a profession of its principles, so openly and so 
a on it cannot shape its course according to the 
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‘dictates of a temporizing, prevaricating policy. It mustact up 
to its principles, or it-must disavow them. ‘The path of ho- 
nour and justice is open, and it may travel on alone, sustained 
only by the moral strength, which a strict adherence to the 
maxims of integrity gives to a nation; or it may shrink from 
its high destiny, and like the members of the Holy Alliance, 
stoop to share in the petty plunder, derived from stripping the 
weak and the defenceless of their possessions. If it be emu- 
lous of the fame of the partitioners of Poland, the invaders of 
Spain, and the plunderers of India; an opportunity toequal, and 
even exceed them, is forced upon the government of the Uni- 
ted States by the conduct of the Governor of Georgia, and 
upon the disposition of that question, rests the future character 
of our country. By the rash and unjustifiable measures of the. 
executive of that State, the national government is compelled 
to decide upon the ultimate destiny of the Indians within its 
limits ; to become a party to their forcible removal ; or to pro- 
tect them in the lawful enjoyment of their rightful possessions. 

In an age like this, with a free press, and thousands ready 
and willing to vindicate the rights of the meanest and most de- 
fenceless ; we cannot, if we would, dispose of thousands of hu- 
man beings like cattle, without inquiry. ‘Their wrongs will go 
forth to the world, and the agency that we have in their final 
disposition, must make part of the national history. Let us, 
then, as we value the opinion of mankind, as we regard the ap- 
proval of our consciences, examine well the relations between 
the white inhabitants of the United States, and the surviving 
aboriginals, before any irrevocable step be taken to remove the 
Creeks from the lands which they now occupy. 

Scarcely two centuries have elapsed, smce the Europeans 
Janded upon the American continent. ‘They then found the 
country covered by the native tribes of the new world. The 
resources of the country were not so fully developed, as if ci- 
vilized men had applied their faculties and arts to that end. 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, did not flourish, as 
if under the control of civilization. This, however, did not 
give to Europe a right to depopulate America. To vacant ter- 
ritory, the white comer had as good a right as the tawny na- 
tive ; but to occupied territory, to land appropriated to the 
purposes of planting and hunting, the Indian had a right, 
which was as valid as that of an English nobleman to his exten- 
sive manor and vacant park. The history of the early colo- 
nial settlements, shows this right to have been generally respect- 
ed; and purchases were made from the native chieftains by the 
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first settlers, of large tracts of land, for which a valuable consi- 
deration wasgiven. Notwithstanding the fairness of the public 
authorities, injustice was occasionally practised by individuals ; 
and the ignorant and untutored savage was often driven, by 
these unauthorized wrongs, into indiscriminate hostilities with 
the colonists. If, in the conflicts, their numbers were wasted, 
and often whole tribes were exterminated, one could only la- 
ment the hard fate which seemed inevitable. The peculiar 
situation of the colonists, and the habits of their foes, impelled 
them to that course. With the founder of Carthage, they 
might have truly said, 


* Res dura et regni novitas —— talia cogunt 
Moliri.” 


In the lapse of time, however, this necessity ceased; and 
the philanthropic men who guided the councils of these states 
at the formation of the constitution, determined to make an 
effort to preserve the remnant of the American Indians from 
the destruction to which they are visibly hastening. A pecu- 
liar race of men was wasting away—a race, distinguished for 
many noble and exalted qualities, was daily diminished by 
the sword, the pestilerice, and the vices which they had acqui- 
red from the example of the Europeans, without adopting the 
political and social system, which deprived those vices of their 
exterminating qualities. In a few more generations, unless some 
effort should be made for their preservation, they felt that the 
aboriginals would cease to exist, and the race be numbered 
with those whose language and habits only afford scope for the 
speculative inquiry of the antiquarian. ‘This decay, too, had 
commenced upon the arrival of the Europeans, and seemed to 
be a consequence of their contiguity. As philanthropists, 
therefore, and as patriots, watchful over the national character, 
they were desirous to rescue the Indian from extinction, and 
to elevate him to the rank of civilized man. They felt this to 
be due, not only to the savages and to their own character, but 
it was a just tribute to their ancestors, who had founded this 
empire of civilized humanity in the American wilderness, to 
serve as a refuge from the oppression and injustice of the old 
world. They could not bear that their fathers should be re- 
proached as the merciless extirpators of the aboriginal race. 
They had no ambition to be ranked with the Goths and 
Vandals, who destroyed the Roman empire, with the de- 
vastators of Europe, or with the unrelenting conquerors of 
Hispaniola and of Mexico, who laid the foundations of their 
sway in the destruction of the native inhabitants of their 
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several countries. While they anxiously sought to perpe- 
tuate and extend the Anglo-American republic, they were 
not regardless of the untutored savages within its limits. They 
intended, if possible, to elevate them to an equality with them- 
selves, by affording to them all the helps of civilization ; and, 
at all events, to preserve themselves, in case of their extinction, 
from all participation in hastening that unhappy result. The 
liberal designs and feelings of the revolutionary patriots to- 
wards these unfortunate people, may be plainly understood, 
from the agreement made with the Delaware tribe in 1778, 
whereby the Indians were invited to form a State, and send a 
representative toCongress. The Cherokees were also secured, 
by the treaty of Hopewell, in 1785, the right of sending a de- 
puty to Congress.* These philanthropic offers cannot be mis- 
understood.{ They speak volumes in favor of those, to whose 
example and exertions we owe all we value most. With this 
view, too, upon the establishment of the national government, 
they entered into treaties with the various Indian tribes, where- 
by the several relations and obligations of the United States 
and the Indians, were specifically set forth and defined. The 
limits of the territory reserved by the aboriginals were descri- 
bed, and the integrity of their landed property was guarantied, 
by the United States. Other obligations were assumed by 
the national government; but as the general policy of the 
United States has been sufficiently developed, and as this 
question relates chiefly to the Creeks, it will be necessary to 
confine our attention to the treaties by which their condition 
was fixed. Shortly after the accession of the patriotic and ve- 
nerable Washington to the chief magistracy of the republic, a 
treaty was concluded at New-York, in his very presence, with 
the Creek nation. These particulars are mentioned, that the 
sanction of that great and good man to the humane policy of 
the government may have its due weight with all who respect 
the purity and sagacity of the Father of hiscountry. By this 
treaty, the United States took the Creeks under their pro- 
tection ; guarantied to the tribes their land within specific li- 
mits ; settled the manner in which offenders should be punish- 
ed; and in order “to lead them to a greater degree of civiliza- 
tion, and to become herdsmen and cultivators, instead of remain- 
ng in the state of hunters,”} the United States agreed to furnish, 
‘‘ gratuitously, the Creeks, from time to time, with useful do- 


Guan 


* Vide 1 vol. U. S. Laws, B. and D. ed. p. 304. 
+ Ib. $34. t Ib. 362. 
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mestic animals and implements of husbandry.’? ‘This trea 

bears date August 7th, 1790. Thus it appears, that the United 
States at that time offered inducements. to the Creeks to be- 
come cultivators of the soil, and to appropriate it for the pur- 
poses of civilized life, instead of using it as mere hunting 


ground. If they yielded to those inducements, the public faith 


is pledged to sustain them in that course. Our government is 
bound, our national character plighted, to encourage them in 
the wise resolution they have taken, to become civilized men, 
and to preserve the remnant of their tribe under the protection 
of this republic. 

This pledge has been accepted, and on our part it only re- 
mains to fulfil it. In 1796, another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the United States and the Creeks, and they bargained for 


blacksmiths and strikers, to be furnished by the United States ; 


thus plainly showing their intention to accept the humane offer 
of civilization from our hands.* With these obligations subsist- 
ing on the part of the United States, an agreement was entered 
into with Georgia in 1802,} by which the United States agreed 
to extinguish at their expense for the use of Georgia, the In- 
dian title to all the lands within the limits of the state, ‘ as early 
as the same could be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms.” 
The consideration given by Georgia on her part, was the relin- 
quishment of all claims to the vacant territory in the west, in- 
cluded within her boundaries as described in her charter, the 
proclamations of 1763, and the commission to Gov. Wright ; 
but which was claimed, together with the western lands, with- 
in the boundaries @f Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-York, 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina, as the common pro- 
perty of the confederacy, wrested from Great Britain by the 
united arms and treasure of the thirteen colonies, and ceded to 
the United States when their independence was acknowledged 
by the treaty of Paris. After the revolutionary war had clo- 
sed, the other states, influenced by patriotic motives, and desi- 
rous of preventing all intestine disputes, as well as to hinder 
the undue aggrandizement of any one state, followed the ex- 
ample given by New-York during the existence of that contest, 
and relinquished to the government all their back lands, either 
with or without an equivalent. Georgia, more fortunate, or 
less generous, than her sister states, delayed her assent to that 
cession until 1802, when it obtained more favourable terms 


_ — = 





* Vide 1 vol. U. S. Laws, B. and D. ed. p. 365. 
+ Ib; 490. 
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than the other members of the confederacy, whose titles to the 
western territory rested upon the same footing as her own. 

This cession, even if her title had been clearer than it was, 
Georgia was bound to make, by motives of gratitude and pub- 
lic duty, to the confederacy, whose arms had achieved her in- 
dependence almost without her aid. Upon her making it, 
however, she received an ample equivalent. 1,250,000 dollars 
were paid to the state from the first receipts from the lands ; 
in 1802, a treaty was made with the Creeks, by which a large 
portion of their lands was ceded to the United States and vest- 
ed in Georgia; in 1805, another portion was ceded in like man- 
ner. ‘These cessions, together with the sums paid under the 
convention, cost the United States nearly $8,000,000—a sum 
exceeding one half of the expense of the Louisiana purchase; 
and Georgia has received 15,000,000 of acres, to which the 
Indian title has been extinguished.* During the last war, a por- 
tion of the Creeks, instigated by hostile emissaries, and influ- 
enced by misrepresentations as to the intentions of the United 
States with regard to the Indians, took up arms against the 
whites, and were severely chastised by the army under Gen. 
Jackson. In1814, articles of agreement were concluded with 
the whole nation, including the hostile party, by which 
peace was restored, a certain portion of Indian territory 
ceded, and in the second article, the United States guaranty 
the integrity of all the Creek territory not ceded in the first 
article. 

This treaty, or agreement, the Creeks considered as defini- 
tive, and as settling the boundaries within-which they were to 
reside as a Civilized people, according to the promises of our 
government. In conformity with that sentiment, shortly after 
that treaty, they passed laws constituting it a capital crime to 
a any farther alienation of their land. 

nder these circumstances, Gov. Troup became governor of 
Georgia; and upon his instalment in the executive chair, he 
commenced a crusade against the general government, for the 
purpose of driving it into hostility with the Indians. The in- 
decorous temper and style of his note to the late President 
and Secretary of War, would be passed by as unworthy of ob- 
servation, did they not evince the character of the person at 
the head of that unfortunate state. They prove him to-be 
entirely regardless of public opinion and public faith, and show 





* Vide Report by Mr. Calhoun to Congress, 1824. 
+ Vide 1 vol, U. S. Laws, B. and D. ed. p. 701. 
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a necessity of energetic measures on the part of the constitu- 
tional authorities, to preserve the quiet and the character of the 
country. 

These steps, at that time, failed to produce the expected 
effect. The national authorities were neither to be bullied, nor 
driven into measures derogatory to the country, and the Creeks 
resolutely refused to part with another acre of their land. 
They said that they had sold all that they could spare, and that 
they only reserved what was sufficient for their comfort and 
subsistence. 

In this state of things, as the executive of Georgia threaten- 
ed to drive the Indians from their possessions by force, it be- 
came necessary to take into consideration the respective rights 
and obligations of the Creeks, the United States, and the state 
of Georgia. | 

The Creeks, on their part, had bound themselves not to sell 
their land, except to the United States, and they had acknow- 
ledged themselves to be under the protection of our government. 
The United States had encouraged them to commence the 
work of civilization, and to relinquish their vagrant habits ; and 
the Creeks, in conformity with that benevolent policy, had be- 
gun to put on the character of a civilized people. 

Again, the United States asserted a right to prevent any Eu- 
ropean power from purchasing the Indian title. This right 
was respected by the European powers ; it was sanctioned by 
their practice, and the Creeks had confirmed it by the treaty of 
New-York.* But this was only a contingent right of property, 
depending upon the consent of the Indians. It was merely a 
right to the ultemate dominion of the soil, i. e. the sovereignty, 
to the exclusion of civilized nations, and the absolute property 
upon the extinguishment of the Indian title. The colonies, 
before the revolution, and the states since that event, never 
conceived that they had a right to appropriate the soil without 
the consent of the aboriginal inhabitants. ‘Treaties were made 
with them for that purpose, from the earliest settlements of the 
country. In some of the provinces, the Indian title was consi- 
dered as complete, so that it might be transferred from an In- 
dian to a white man without the consent of the government ; 
and the determination of Andross to subject those titles in 
New-England to a quit-rent or patent tax, caused a rebellion, 
which ended in his deposition and imprisonment. In other 
parts of the country, the colonists were compelled to purchase 
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* Vide 1 vol. U.S. Laws, p. 360. 
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through the governments. But in no province did the colo- 
nists conceive their title to be good, so long as the Indian title 
remained unextinguished. ‘To the honor of the country be 
it recorded, that in no instance did the public authorities sanc- 
tion the abominable doctrine, that civilization gave to the white 
man a right to exterminate or enslave the aboriginal, or to con- 
fiscate or appropriate the property and land of his tribe. These 
Indians, whatever may be thought of that wisdom of the Provi- 
dence who so ordered it, were the original occupants and own- 
ers of the country. ‘They had enjoyed it from immemorial 
time. Our ancestors, indeed, had a right to land on this conti- 
nent, and to occupy as much vacant soil as was necessary for 
their accommodation ; but neither they, nor any other men, had 
a right to drive the aboriginals from their possessions. This 
right of accommodating themselves, by occupying vacant land 
in a wilderness, must be so exercised as not to interfere with 
the rights of others. It is founded upon a presumption, that 
the Deity intended the soil for cultivation ; but the Deity also 
created the Indian to enjoy the soil after his manner; and 
unnecessarily to deprive him of his limited enjoyment, would 
not only be unjust, but cruel. Such are the great and immuta- 
ble principles of morality and natural jurisprudence. 

it then, we could not, when unshackled by treaties, expel 
these people from their possessions ; surely we cannot now, af- 
ter defining their boundaries, acknowledging and guarantying 
their right to this land, encouraging them to quit their va- 
grant habits for those of cultivators, and when we have land 
im abundance without interfering with them. Should we not, 
by such an act of cold-blooded, deliberate, unnecessary perfi- 
dy, justly incur the scorn and indignation of mankind? This 
question is not answered by a reference to the articles of 
agreement between the United States and Georgia. The Uni- 
ted States only had the right to purchase the Indian title, when 
they were willing to sell it, and this was all they could transfer 
to Georgia. On the other hand, this right was encumbered 
with an obligation to respect and guaranty that title. The In- 
dians had a right, by treaty, to our protection and guaranty, 
and to our assistance in the great work of civilizing themselves. 
They also had a right of property, by the law of nature, to the 


soil, modified, indeed, by our right to occupy such portions as — 


they did not need ; but as to what was necessary for them, their 
right was absolute, and not to be affected by any claim of civi- 
lized man. This right has been so far changed by treaty, as to 
become an absolute right, to what is within their prescribed li- 
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mits, subject only to this condition, that if they conclude to 
part with their land, it shall be sold to the United States. Un- 
til they do that, they may use it as hunters or agriculturists. 
They may even divide it among themselves, and become a ci- 
vilized people ; and this government was bound, before the 
agreement with Georgia, and is now bound, to aid them in ef- 
fecting that desirable object. ) 

Georgia, therefore, could not acquire any right by its agree- 
ment with the United States, except a right thus limited ; and 
she took it, subject to all its accompanying obligations. 

We should not have been thus minute in enforcing princi- 
ples, which we had imagined to be axioms in morals and juris- 
prudence, had not the doctrines advanced by the governor and 
congressional delegation of Georgia been directly opposite to 
these plain, and, what we must still consider, demonstrable prin- 
ciples. The authorities of that state contend, that upon the 
execution of the agreement of 1802, the fee simple of the In- 
dian lands was vested in the state of Georgia, and that the abo- 
riginals after that time, only occupied the soil by the sufferance 
and at the mercy of the United States. 

This position we have shown to be indefensible. The fee 
simple of the Indian lands was not affected by the agreement 
of 1802. The Creeks were not parties to that treaty. Hence, 
if the fee simple belonged to them, it was not transferred ; and 
if the United States owned it, they transferred it, subject to 
the Indian title, and encumbered with all the obligations they 
had assumed. 

But, in truth, the United States had no fee, and transferred 
none. They agreed to extinguish the Indian title within the 
state of Georgia, ‘“ when it could be peaceably obtained upon 
reasonable terms.”’? By this cautious limitation of the agree- 
ment, the United States manifested their respect for the abori- 
ginal title, and for the obligations imposed by former treaties ; 
and Georgia only acquired a right to the land when that title 
was extinguished, with the consent of the Indians, the govern- 
ment of the state well knowing, at the time of making the 
agreement, that the United States were bound to civilize the 
Indians, and to attach them to the soil as farmers and as herds- 
men, and that, as a necessary consequence, a portion of their 
land would be always retained by them. The right of occu- 
pancy, to which Georgia would restrict the Creek title, and 
still farther narrow it by making it temporary, might at any 
time, even before those treaties, have been changed by the ci- 
— of the Indians into a complete right of property. 

on. I. 24 
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These people are said to have only this right, instead of the 
right of property which other nations have to the soil ; because 
they were wandering tribes, and did not occupy it as a settled 
and stationary people. They bestowed no labor upon it, and 
when they left their hunting grounds, it was with no determi- 
nate intention of returning. In such a situation, their claim 
to the soil was liable to be affected by the claim, which civili- 
zed nations might set up to land that they did not use. 

But if the aboriginals had commenced the work of civiliza- 
tion; if they had built villages for their permanent residence, 
and planted fields, and, in fact, shown their desire and capabi- 
lity to become a civilized and stationary people ; their right to 
the land which they occupied would be an absolute night, not 
liable to be defeated by any claim of civilized man, founded 
upon their orginal vagrant habits. Civilized Indians have the 
same right to appropriate vacant lands, that civilized Europe- 
ans have. But when this right is strengthened by immemorial 
occupancy, and acknowledged and guarantied by this nation, it 
becomes a title, against which it would bean insult to our reason, 
to urge the doubtful claim of civilized man. Such was the 
condition of the Creek tribes, when Gov. Troup sought to 


drive the government of the United States into a hostile atti- 


tude towards them. Their title was perfected by civilization. 
Their habits were those of agriculturists and herdsmen, and 
the mechanical arts began to appear in their towns. The ge- 
neral government, in compliance with its agreement with 
Georgia, endeavoured to persuade the Indians to cede their 
land, or a portion of it, and appropriations were made to effect 
that object. ‘The Creeks, by their acknowledged representa- 
tives, declared their determination not to sell another acre.* At 
the conference in November last, with Cols. Campbell and 
Meriwether, the Creek chieftains declared, that in conformity 
with our recommendations, they had undertaken to cultivate 
the soil and to breed cattle; that they had no more land than 
was sufficient for their purpose ; and that, upon no considera- 
tion, would they part with another acre. = 
These Georgian commissioners, acting, no doubt, with the 
advice and knowledge of the governor, then proceeded to 
Washington, where they arrived in December, and represented 
the inclinations of the Creeks to sell so favourably, as to procure 
a further appropriation for that purpose, carefully suppressing 
their declared resolution not to part with anotheracre. This was 





* Vide their correspondence with the Secretary of War, 1824. 
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the commencement of asystem of fraud and misrepresentation, 
highly discreditable to all concerned init. Gen. Wm. M‘In- 
tosh, a known and steady friend of Georgia, was inclined to 
yield to the wishes of the state government. He was the head 
chief of the Cowetan tribe: and the state authorities, together 
with the commissioners, determined to use him and his parti- 
sans as toolsto defraud the nation of its territory. We are 
sensible of the gravity and importance of this charge, and that 
it deeply affects the character of the state; but we make it 
upon evidence which, we think, conclusively establishes it, and 
with the hope, that by the prompt and energetic interference of 
the national authorities, the national character may be preser- 
ved untainted, and justice administered to the aboriginals. 

In order to completely secure the influence of M‘Intosh, 
he was appointed agent for the lands which were to be trans- 
ferred ; and by a separate or additional article to this treaty, it 
was stipulated to give $25,000 dollars for a piece of land be- 
longing to him, called the Indian Spring Reservation*—a price, 
which, to say the least, was very liberal. A summons was then 
issued to the Creeks, calling a meeting at these very Springs, 
M‘Intosh not daring to trust himself in the midst of the nation, 
as he knew himself to be answerable to the law, making it a capi- 
tal offence to propose a further alienation of lands. This law 
was proposed at Broken Arrow, shortly after Jackson’s treat 
in 1814, by M‘Intosh himself, and formally re-enacted at a 
meeting of the Creeks at Polecat Spring in 1824, in order to 
put a stop to the negotiations concerning their lands. As the 
Indian Springs were at a distance from the majority of the 
tribes, and as the notice to attend was given but a few days be- 
fore the time of meeting, only a few of the chieftains met the 
commissioners, and of these, only two signed the treaty—one 
of whom, it is asserted by one of the United States agents, is 
not a head chief, or representative, of any Indian town. The 
other chiefs, four in number, upon being informed that the ob- 
ject of the meeting was to purchase their land, refused to give 
their consent, and left the council. 

The negotiation, however, was continued by the commission- 
ers, with M‘Intosh and his party, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which all the Creek lands in the state of Georgia were 
ceded to the United States.* This treaty was signed by M‘In- 
tosh and one other chief, the other Indian signers not being 
chiefs nor representatives of towns, and having no legal right 





* Vide Nat. Intell, March 11, 1825, containing treaty. 
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to sign the treaty on behalf of the Creeks, which they did at 
the instigation of M‘Intosh. It is a strong argument against 
its validity, that, with the exception of M‘Intosh and Etomme 
Tustunnuggee, none of the Creek chieftains, with whom the 
Creek treaties have been usually concluded, appear to have 
signed or sanctioned this treaty, so vitally important to their 
welfare. The custom of that nation has been to form a coun- 
cilof the representative chieftains, amounting to about forty or 
fifty, and then to negotiate and sign the treaty. This treaty, 
however, bears none of those marks of authenticity. It is 
concluded at a distance from the nation, upon a short notice, 
and with a chieftain, who is secured a personal compensation 
of $25,000 by the treaty, and who is, besides, made the agent 
for the lands transferred.* — 

The very remarkable expressions of the agents, in their let- 
ter to Gov. Troup, informing him of the conclusion of the 
treaty, are sufficient to excite the strongest doubts of the fair- 
ness of their conduct. ‘We are happy to inform you (they 
say) that we have just concluded a treaty with what we call the 
nation.”? From the expressions of the Georgians, in the cor- 
respondence with the general government, we are warranted 
in concluding, that they did not require much evidence of the 
authority of those with whom they were negotiating, after they 
had discovered their willingness to cede their lands. In nego- 
tiating, they are the nation, who are disposed to accede to the 
wishes of Georgia; but if the arms of the United States, 
which Heaven forbid! should be directed against the Creeks, 
then another set of Indians will appear, who will be the na- 
tion, so long as it is to be an object of vengeance. 

That this party, by whom the treaty has-been sanctioned, 
forms but asmall part of the nation, appears from a message of 
Gov. Troup himself to the legislature, urging the importance 
of taking measures to protect those Creeks, whom his ungo- 
vernable temper and misconduct has placed upon unfriendly 
terms with their countrymen. We are informed by that docu- 
ment, that the hostile Creeks have 4,000 warriors, while the 


friendly party, which undertook to act for the nation, does not 


exceed 500. 
This is not the on!v mark of fraud in this transaction. It is 


asserted, that a letter of M‘Intosh to the principal chief, con- 
tains the following passage : “ If you feel disposed to sell your 


— 





* Vide his advertisement, dated April 12, 1825, Lock Chantalafan 
and addressed to Gov. Troup. 
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lands, | will make the commissioners give you (the chiefs) 

$2,000 each, and nobody shall know it.’’* Is it credible that 

M‘Intosh would have made this attempt to bribe the represen- 

tatives of his country, without the knowledge and approbation 

of the commissioners? Do not the confident and familiar terms 

of the letter, not only imply their knowledge of his offer, but 

also M‘Intosh’s familiarity with their manner of negotiating? 

Is not this conclusion rendered irresistible, by an inspection of 
the treaty itself? By the second article, it is agreed, that the Uni- 
ted States shall pay to the Creeks $400,000, of which $200,000 
are to be paid immediately ; and by a subsequent article, it is 
stipulated, “at the particular request of the parties of the se- 
cond part, (viz. M‘Intosh and his partisans,) that the payment 
and disbursement of the $200,000 shall be made by the com- 

mussioners negotiating this treaty.”+ Why is not this sum dis- 
tributed in the usual manner, in which moneys, payable by the 
United States, are distributed? Why was it necessary to stipu- 
late, that those identical commissioners should distribute this 
first and largest instalment? Is it because these Creeks consent- 
ed to assume characters not belonging to them, for the purpo- 
ses of fraud, and that they sought to obtain the wages of cor- 
ruption from those by whom they had been corrupted? The 
commissioners were to distribute this money, because they 
knew which of the nation were best entitled to receive it, 1. e. 
which had been most subservient to the wishes of Georgia, and 
had been most instrumental in making this fraudulent treaty. 
In plain truth, this $200,000 was to be distributed only among 
the M‘Intosh party ; and this partial distribution, or bribery of 
a portion of the Creeks, at the expense of the nation, is openly 
and unblushingly defended by Gov. Troup, in his message of 
the 3d of June, 1825.] 

In order, however, to prevent any examination of these dis- 
graceful transactions by the national government, this treaty 
was sent to Washington with the greatest despatch, and on the 
nineteenth day after it had been concluded in the western wil- 
derness of Georgia, it was laid before the senate of the Uni- 
ted States at Washington, the very last day of its session. 

The treaty was concluded on the 12th of February last, and 
was transmitted to Mr. Calhoun, and by him handed to the then 
President, on the 2d of March, with his advice, of course, for 





* Vide Southern Intelligencer, June 4, 1829. 
t Vide Treaty, Nat. Intell. March 11, 1825. 
t Vide Geo, Journal, June 7, 1825. 
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its ratification, as it was fair upon its face, and accomplished 
an object which the United States felt desirous of effecting, 
when it could be properly done. The next day, having been 
approved of by the President, it was sent to the senate, and 
thus committed to that body before the inauguration of Mr. 
Adams, who received it after his accession to the presidency 
from the senate for his signature, that body having ratified it. 

It thus appears, that the managers of this business transmit- 
ted the treaty from the western part of Georgia with such des- 
patch, as to prevent those Indians, who might be opposed to 
the sale of the lands, from being heard at Washington before its 
ratification. It is moreover asserted by Mr. Compere, the re- 
sident missionary in the Creek nation, that the Creeks, confi- 
ding in the benevolence and justice of our government, were 
persuaded that the government would not regard this as a trea- 
ty, because it was not made with the consent of the nation.* 

If this be the case, and there is no reason to doubt it, a fraud 
has been practised upon the Indians, which it concerns the cha- 
racter of the country to disclaim. 

The eyes of Europe are upon us; and after all our lofty pre- 
tensions to humanity, benevolence and justice, it is not surpri- 
sing, that they should particularly regard the manner in which 
we dispose of the aboriginals. To aan therefore, it be- 
longs to examine into the manner in which this treaty was con- 
cluded, and to decide the question as to its ultimate execution. 

The proceedings of the public authorities of Georgia, since 
the ratification of this treaty, should not prevent Congress from 
annulling it, though it would seem that their object was to urge 
matters to such an extremity, as to shut the door to any tempo- 
rate arrangement of the difficulty, and to drive the United 
States into open hostility with the Indians. The conduct of 
that state, as well since as before the ratification, is equally des- 
titute of good faith and decent regard to the opinion of man- 
kind. A recital of the more prominent steps of the public au- 
thorities, will afford us the surest indication of their motives, 
and will serve as a useful lesson to all, who advocate hasty and 
rash measures in public affairs. ‘The unhappy consequences of 
the unadvised haste of Gov. Troup, will probably, and almost 
inevitably, cause more distress and loss of character, than all 
the Indian lands are worth, in a pecuniary or political point of 
view. 


* Vide his letter to the editors of the Southern Intelligencer, dated 
May 10, 1825. 
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Shortly after the ratification of the treaty, Gov. Troup calls 
the legislature together at an extra session, in order to dispose 
of these lands. Before the’ meeting of that body, however, 
the Creeks put to death M‘Intosh and Etomme Tustunnuggee, 
for violating the law made at Broken Arrow. ‘This execution 
was magnified by Gov. Troup into an act of hostility to the 
United States,* and the government was requested to order its 
troops to chastise the hostile Indians, for merely enforcing an 
article of internal police. The government very properly de- 
clines to interfere with the intestine disputes of the Indians, 
except to protect the friendly Creeks from indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, and Gov. Troup called up the states south of the Poto- 
mac tO STAND TO THEIR ARMs!! ' 

His intemperate language has been so universally condemned, 
that it is scarcely necessary to make it the subject of remark, 
excepting so far as it shows, in connexion with the measures of 
the state legislature, the principles upon which the state go- 
vernment has based its claims. The legislature, during the 
extra session, authorized a survey of the lands described in the 
treaty, and enacted that they should be divided among certain 
inhabitants of Georgia by means of a land lottery.t By these 
steps, they have sanctioned the doctrine set up by the governor, 
that “upon the ratification of the treaty, the title and jurisdic- 
tion became absolute in Georgia,” and that the United States 
have now no farther concern in the matter than to furnish 
troops and funds to carry the treaty into effect. 

The title of the Indians is regarded as nothing ; their claims 
upon our justice and sympathy nothing. The assumed obliga- 
tions of the United States are to be despised, because made 
with savages; and public opinion, and the great principles of 
moral justice and humanity, are to be set at nought by the Ame- 
rican congress, as they were by the Valverdes and Sepulvedas of 
the sixteenth century. 

‘“‘ Depend upon it,” says Gov. Troup, in his letter of May 
3d, 1825, to Joseph Marshall, “my revenge I will have. It 
will be such as we have reason to believe the Great Spirit would 
require ! Such as our Christ would not think too much”!!! 
Horrible perversion of language! The names of the: God of 
Mercy, and of the Teacher of pure morality, troduced to 
sanction this unhallowed call for the extermination of the help- 
less, unoffending natives of the forest! We cannot adequately 
express our abhorrence of sentiments like these. 





~ 
gm 


* Vide his letter to the President, of May 8, 1825. 
+ Vide law, passed June 9, 1825. 
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Again, in his letter to Gen. Ware, he says, “I sincerely 
trust, if these infuriated monsters shall have the temerity to 
set foot within our settled limits, you may have the opportunity 
to give them the bayonet freely, the instrument which they most 
dread, and which is most appropriate to the occasion.””* 

Is this the spirit with which these aboriginals should be treat- 
ed? After we have encouraged them to relinquish their ancient 
habits, for the customs and arts of civilized life, we seek to de- 
spoil them of their lands by a fraudulent treaty, and to drive 
them again into the forest, with habits unfitted to sustain the 
hardships of the hunting life, and with a longing wish for that 
civilization which we have encouraged them to hope, and de- 
barred them from attaining. In such a situation, shall we pro- 
hibit them from complaining, or threaten them with the bayo- 
net, because they visit justice upon those violators of their laws, 
who have been the authors of their distress? We stand in a de- 
licate relation to those Indians. We inhabit the land of their 
ancestors. We are a powerful people, beyond the reach of 
their arms, or of the arms of any who may undertake to avenge 
them. 

They are weak, and few in number, indebted to our sense of 
justice for protection upon the soil, which they once owned in 
absolute right. They have attempted to civilize the rising ge- 
neration, and have suffered the white men to encompass them 
in their settlements, in the hope that they might be preserved 
under the protecting arm of this great republic, until, in the 
fulness of time, they should be received into the bosom of the 
American family, and be identified with us, as one people. We 
still have it in our power to drive them beyond the precincts 
of civilization, where, half savage and half civilized, they will 
soon fall victims to the difficulties of their situation; or, in 
resisting, they may bring upon themselves universal destruc- 
tion. ‘They may perish, as they have resolved to do, upon the 
smoking, blood-slaked ruins of their huts, and leave not a soul 
to tellthe tale. Theirrace may disappear from the earth, and 
no historian, nor orator, of Indian extraction, exist to narrate 
their wrongs, or to call down vengeance upon those who have 
possessed themselves of their fair inheritance. But will pub- 
lic opinion be annihilated ? Can we forget our own injustice? 
Will not the page of our history be indelibly stamped with the 
extirpation of the aboriginals ? Our descendants will read, that 
in the nineteenth century, the American congress ratified a 


_————— 





* Geo. Journal, June 7, 1825. 
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fraudulent treaty, by which an Indian nation was deprived of 
its territory against its will, and without its consent—that this 
treaty was made with a small party of these ignorant creatures, 
who were cajoled and bribed to be the instruments of defraud- 
ing their countrymen—that the senate was induced, by decep- 
tion, to ratify it ; and that still the national government, in con- 
junction with the state authorities, proceeded to execute it at 
the point of the bayonet, by the extermination of the Indians. 

Shall this last sentence close the record of this disgraceful 
transaction? Shall our descendants see the bones of these abo- 
riginals whitening the western plains of Georgia, as enduring 
testimony of our cruelty and injustice? Such a deed would not 
be entirely without precedents. We may find them in the con- 
quest of Hispaniola, in the subversion of Mexico and Peru, 
and in the records of the English East India Company. We 
may find them in the trial of Warren Hastings ; and we shall 
also there find, the almost superhuman denunciations of his 
avaricious cruelty, by Sheridan, Fox, and Burke, when they 
vindicated the rights of India on the floor of the British parlia- 
ment. Shall these Creeks meet in the American congress with 
no corresponding feeling? Rome listened to the cries of Sicily, 
and Britain to the complaints of India: is this republic alone 
to be insensible to the voice of supplicating man? ‘To congress 
only can these poor children of nature look for relief. ‘Their 
lands appear by our statute-book to be vested in the United 
States. They feel unable to resist the power of our arms ; 
but they have resolved never to leave their native land, and 
though they cannot resist, they know how to die. Their sa- 
vage education has taught them to despise death, both ap- 
proaching and present, and they have resolved to die upon 
their lands in preference to removing. 

There is wisdom and mental greatness in this resolution. 
They know what they have been—they feel what they are. 
When they reflect upon the power and independence of their 
ancestors, and contrast their state with the dependent and un- 
certain condition of their descendants—tantalized with hopes 
of civilization, which we forbid them to realize—protracting 
a miserable existence, rendered wretched by repeated and 
compulsory removals farther into the wilderness, as the white 
man approaches them; they may well demand, in the shades 
of death, a refuge from the persecution and heartless con- 
tempt of the more powerful race which occupies the coun- 


try. When they find the fire of civilization (for to them 
Vor. 25 
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it has been a scorching and consuming flame) encircling 
their settlements, and daily narrowing their limits, and ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of their improvement, which they 
had been taught not to expect ; what wonder is it, that in their 
despair, like the scorpion, they seek in death, relief from pangs, 
from which they can see no other means of escaping? Let us 
shun, as we would the blackest dishonor, all agency in bring- 
ing upon them this fate. 

This self-devotion of a whole people will not be without its 
effect. ‘The Indian huts, it is true, cannot be compared with 
the Roman senate house ; anda Creek chieftain and his tribe, 
falling under American bayonets, will not have the impo- 
sing appearance of conscript fathers in their ivory chairs, sub- 
mitting with dignity to the rage of the barbarians of Gaul ; but 
the moral effect of a whole people offering up their lives with 
silent resignation upon the altar of patriotism, will be the same 
in Georgia as in Italy, and will place the Indian upon an equa- 
lity with the Roman soul. Will congress consent to suffer this 
tragedy to be performed, with the sanction of the national go- 
vernment, and despoil the Creeks of their land, to distribute it 
among the inhabitants of Georgia by a land lottery? Such is 
the object of this treaty—such is the manner in which it must 
be executed; and the state legislature has provided for the im- 
mediate survey and distribution in this shape, no doubt with the 
view of preventing the interference of congress, by setting up 
the doctrine of vested rights, as an obstacle to nullifying the 
treaty. Whether this plea shall prevail, congress must decide. 
It is a most grave and important question, deeply affecting our 
national character, and the success of free institutions. What 
an argument would it put in the mouths of the absolute party 
in the old world, to have these proceedings sanctioned by the 
representatives of the American people. We might then prate 
of our regard for justice, of our respect for human rights ; and 
we ‘should prate in vain. They would answer our tirade 


against the ambition and cruelty of the monarchs of Europe, 


by pointing to the expulsion and extirpation of the Creeks, 
and challenge us to find a parallel in the blackest page of Eu- 
ropean history. Even the Turkish Divan might reply to our 
Greek resolutions and our Greek subscriptions, by expressing 
its infidel abhorrence at the unnecessary, perfidious, and das- 
tardly inhumanity of Christian republicans towards defenceless 
Indians. “We,” they might retort, “‘ meet men in arms, who 
rebel against their ancient masters ; but you massacre women 
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and children, and defenceless savages, to whom you have pledg- 
ed your national faith for their safety and protection.” From 
such a stain, may congress, acting with prudence ; but with vi- 
gour, deliver the republic. It now has it in its power to mani- 
fest a strict adherence to principle, that will do more honor to 
the United States, than hundreds of victories achieved by sea 
and by land. Such aninstance of self-denial, will prove us to 
be sincere in our professions, and exalt our national character 
beyond the reach of scepticism. 

These Indians, too, will contribute to our honor in after 
ages. ‘They have already succeeded in the work of civiliza- 
tion, beyond the sanguine hopes of their most ardent friends. 
They have relinquished hunting, and become farmersand herds- 
men. ‘The forest begins to disappear from around them, and 
vast fields, rich with grain, smiling orchards, and meadows co- 
vered with flocks and herds, are found in the midst of the wil- 
derness, as monuments of the philanthropic and humane poli- 
cy of the national government, and of the ability of the abori- 
ginals to preserve their name, and to take their station among 
the civilized nations of the earth. Neither is it upon the soil 
alone that the hand of civilization isseen. ‘Their manners are 
softened, their minds improved, by education. ‘The useful arts 
are introduced among them: The shuttle and the loom, the 
hammer and anvil, are heard in their huts, and school houses 
and churches seen in their villages. The blood-stained hatchet 
is buried, it is to be hoped, for ever; and Christianity and civi- 
lization, aided by the enlightened policy of our government, 
are gradually raising these tribes from a state of ignorance and 
barbarity. With this happy prospect on one side, and impend- 
ing ruin and extirpation on the other, these helpless children of 
the forest appeal to the representatives of the American people, 
and call upon them to rescue them from degradation, exile, and 
death. ‘They have a right to a kind and attentive audience. 
They are men like ourselves—more ignorant, less civilized and 
powerful, but still men. To their present state they have 
been reduced or advanced, according to the decision of this 
question, by the arrival of the Europeans. The few comforts, 
hopes, and pleasures they have, they highly value. Their ap- 
parent insensibility is the result of education, and not of apa- 
thy. It does not prove the absence of passion, but the power 
of .self-control. It is the frozen surface of a volcano, under 
which the fire burns more fiercely, because suppressed. With 
theirnatural passions unsubdued, they love and hate more 
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strongly than the whites. Above all other things, they are at- 
tached to their native soil. ‘To that they cling with all that te- 
nacity, so peculiar to the Indian character. Their love of life 
sinks into insignificance, when compared with the overpower- 
ing influence of this principle ; and with their ancient recol- 
lections, and present feelings, thronging upon their minds, al- 
most with one voice they cry: “ Let us peaceably possess our 
country, or give us death. How can we say to the bones of 
our fathers, rise and go with us into a foreign land ?”’ 

Let congress answer,this strong and irresistible appeal, as the 
nation would answer it, by annulling the treaty, and putting the 
Creeks in the same situation they held before it was made. No 
other course is compatible with fair dealing, or national honour. 
Instead of driving them from their lands, let the government conti- 
nue its efforts to civilize and attach them to the soil, and they 


will love and cherish the white men as their benefactors. Their . 


posterity will rise up and call us blessed ; and a community of 
civilized aboriginals will exist in the bosom of this country, as 
the proudest evidence of the beneficence of this government, 
of an unstained national character, and of the power of civili- 
zation. 

Before we close this article, it is, perhaps, necessary to exa- 
mine two topics, which are incidentally connected with this 
subject. The treaty has been formally ratified on our part; 
and it may be objected, by those who are determined on its ex- 
ecution, that it cannot be rescinded without the consent of those 
Creeks who signed it, and that the sole tribunal to judge of its 
validity, is the senate. Those who raised this latter objection, 
do not advert to the fact, that the treaties with the Indians, 
though formally sanctioned by the senate, are rather internal re- 
gulations, than treaties, properly so called, which are between 
powers entirely independent. Itis the right of the house, if it 
should deem it necessary, to extend its guardian shield for the 
protection of the Indians within our limits, from all hardship 
and injustice. ‘The representatives of the people are as much 
interested in the preservation of our national character, as the 
representatives of the states; and if they should find, as they 
will in this case, that the treaty ought to be rescinded, they 
may refuse to carry it into effect. The cession of a large tract 
of public lands, and the stipulation to pay a sum of money, 
give a peculiar strength to the co-equal right of the house to ex- 
amine the subject. 

This objection, however, is put at rest, together with that 
founded upon the rights vested in the Creeks, who made the 
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treaty, by the fraud at the bottom of the transaction. If the 
instrument be tainted with fraud, it is void, and either branch 
of congress may declare it to be so. If there should be any 
difference of opinion on the subject between the two houses, 
it will then remain with the executive to say, whether, under 
existing circumstances, he will carry the treaty into effect. 

Such a power must necessarily exist, or the United States 
would be subject to imposition, the republic liable to disgrace, 
and the Indians would be defrauded and exterminated, without 
the right of interference on the part of the government to pre- 
vent any of these catastrophes. Precedents for a similar exer- 
cise of power, may be fouud in the short history of our present 
government, 

Under the administration of Mr. Monroe, a treaty of this 
sort, concluded with a portion of the Menominees, for the pur- 
chase of a large portion of their land, was declared void by the 
president on this very ground. Nearly all the real acknow- 
ledged chiefs of the tribe were opposed to the cession. Quar- 
rels between those who signed, and those who opposed the 
treaty, immediately followed the sale; and, as in the case of 
M‘Intosh, one of those signing the treaty, was put to death by 
the other party. 

This treaty, however, was not carried into effect. The In- 
dians were not declared in a state of hostility with the United 
States, and tranquillity was restored to the tribe, to the honor 
of our government, by annulling the agreement.* , 

We also feel compelled to make some remarks upon another 
topic, not necessarily connected with the controversy between 
Georgia and the Creeks, although Gov. ‘Troup has endeavoured 
to join them together, or at least to create a belief, of their ne- 
cessary connexion. We allude to those parts of his messages, 
accusing the general government of an intention to emancipate 
the slaves in the southern states, and to strip the inhabitants of 
their property without compensation. 

It is unnecessary to refute this idle accusation. It could not 
have been seriously made by any man in the exercise of his 
sober faculties, and we do not think so meanly of Gov. Troup’s 
capacity, as to suppose, that he himself believed the adminis- 
tration to have adopted a policy on that subject, equally at va- 
riance with prudence and the constitution. He had no evi- 
dence upon which he could ground a charge so grave and im- 
portant, if true. 





—— 


* Vide p. 15 of “Morse’s report to the Secretary of War, 1822. 
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When, however, we reflect upon the extreme anxiety evin- 
ced by him to obtain these lands, and the unjustifiable means 
adopted for that purpose ; is it unfair to conclude, that he ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of the inhabitants of the southern 
states, in order to induce them to make common cause with 
Georgia in any question, which might arise as to the validity of 
this treaty? He knew how sensitive they were to any interfe- 
rence with that species of property by the national govern- 
ment, and that with excited fears and inflamed passions, 
they might be induced to assent to conclusions, which, in their 
more deliberate moments, they would condemn ; and we fear 
that this topic was introduced to gain supporters to this system 
of oppression against the red men, from all, who might deem 
one code of morals applicable to questions between the 
whites, and another to those between men of different com- 
plexions. It is impossible that this appeal should produce such 
an effect. On the subject of slavery, it is true, our views are 
different from those of our southern brethren. We have de- 
clared the emancipation or freedom of the negro, so far as our 
state laws could reach. ‘They have adhered to an opposite 
system. They have no desire to force their system upon us. 
We do not imagine that the national government is authorized 
to interfere with that subject in the several states, except in 
case of actual or impending rebellion. Other opinions are in- 
deed imputed to the citizens of this quarter, whenever it is ne- 
cessary to rally the southern states under one political banner ; 
but the mass of the people of the north, while they condemn 
slavery, and ardently desire its extinction, still feel the difficul- 
ty under which.those states, possessing that species of property, 
labor; aad know, that it would be neither prudent, nor phi- 
lanthropic, to apply a sudden remedy to an evil requiring years 
to cure. They wish to participate, neither in the moral re- 
sponsibility, nor legislative care of this delicate business. The 
prefer that the evil should be left to the discretion of the state 
legislatures. Still, as citizens of one country, feeling the servile 
system to be a common weakness, they are willing that the ex- 
pense of its extinction should be a common sacrifice ; and while 
it continues to exist, it cannot be doubted, that whenever the 
subject shall be constitutionally before the national legislature, 
their votes and voices will be always consonant with the princi- 
ples of that declaration, which first gave birth to the republic. 

This difference of opinion, however, ought not, and, itis to be 
trusted, will not, operate to the injury of the Creeks in a ques- 
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tion ofan entirely different nature. Strange, indeed, must be the 
infatuation, and invincible the prejudice, which could bind men 
together in a party, whose pretext is to perpetuate and strengthen 
the system of slavery, and whose object is the extermination of 
an Indian nation, under colour of a treaty procured by decep- 
tion and fraud, sanctioned with premature haste, and which 


must be executed by force, in violation of the plighted faith of 
the national government. 


Art. XVIII.—The Foresters. By the Author of Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, and the Trials of Margaret Lynd- 
saye New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 1825. 


Fictitious writers, who deal largely in the sentimental and 
pathetic, are almost always sure to find as many mockers as ad- 
mirers. We know not why it should be so, but certain it is, 
that the mirth of the worldling is often strangely moved at the 
sight of uncouth melancholy ; and a profane laugh is some-_ 
times the only tribute which is paid to a tale of “ very excel- 
lent and pitiful distress.”” This is, doubtless, as frequently the 
fault of the unskilful story-teller, or of the blundering play- 
wright, as it is of the unfeeling reader; nor is it wonderful, 
that he who has stolen the “golden keys,” should sometimes, 
from haste or ignorance, mistake the “ gates of joy”’ for the 
“source of sacred tears.”” But there certainly exists a pro- 
pensity, increasing and extending, we fear, with the progress of 
civilized society, to check the display, and even to discourage 
the indulgence of the generous affections ; to despise the ex- 
travagance of zeal, and to doubt the sincerity of sympathy; to 
speak irreverently of the kindlier feelings and the tenderer hu- 
manities of our nature; to deride the sacrifices of the friend and 
the philanthropist, and to mock the sorrows of the mourner and 
the penitent. He, then, whe undertakes to touch the heart, and 
to sway the affections of his reader, either by the frequent repe- 
tition of persuasive impulses, or by a sudden and direct excite- 
ment of his deeper and sadder associations, has engaged in an 
honorable buta perilous undertaking. With by far the greater 
proportion of civilized mankind, the milder emotions, and the 
more melancholy sympathies of human nature, lie deeply buried 
in the heart’s furthest recesses, where the curiosity of their pos- 
sessors seldom follows or disturbs them. Around these pene- 
tralia cordis there collects, in the progress of life, a stormy at- 
mosphere of unfriendly fancies and angry feelings, of scornful 
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thoughts, and selfish influences, and heartless calculations. 
Through this rampart of ungentle passions, jealous of the very 
waking of the virtuous emotions they hold in vigilant imprison- 
ment, he who searches for the springs of the heart’s action, 
must learn to “force the bold, or win the secret way.”” He 
must study well the curious passes and approaches to the 
depths of human feeling ; he must wait his time and watch his 
opportunity ; for if he loses the hour, or misses the path, he be- 
trays his purpose, and, like a blundering intruder, he will be 
thrust out amid the shouts and the scorn of the guard, which a 
wordly caution has set around the movements of the heart. 
We know of few modern authors, who have adventured so 
far in this perilous sort of writing, as the unknown author of 
the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” and the “ Trials 
of Margaret Lyndsay,” and the volume at the head of the pre- 
sent article. ‘The first of these three works has met with the 
reception, which we have considered as peculiar to tales 
sentimental or pathetic. Young hearts, unskilled in the reali- 
ties of life, and unsuspicious of the illusions of poetry and ro- 
mance, have found in it a fertile source of those sweet and gen- 
tle agitations,. in which the fancy of the youthful reader de- 
lights, above all other pleasures, toimdulge. Their quick per- 
ceptions, and prompt imaginations, obey with eagerness the im- 
pulses, of which their nature has made them so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible. Sighs and tears are easily commanded, when the 
*‘electric chain with which we are darkly bound,” is as pure 
and as bright as it always is, when this strange frame of ours is 
new and fresh and fit for all its functions. But this writer 
has not found, with older and more practised judges, so favor- 
able a reception. Men who have mingled with the events of 
common life, until reason has usurped the place of feeling, and 
imagination has lost its very life, look coldly and contemptuous- 
ly upon all endeavors to betray them into tenderness, or force 
them into generous enthusiasm. ‘To such men, and all who 
have lived in the great world are such, the appeals to the 
affections, which this author is perpetually making, are ei- 
ther utterly disregarded or scornfully repelled, and the obsti- 
nacy of his solicitations but confirms their aversion, or excites 
their disgust. Itis, perhaps, in vain to seek a remedy for this. 
The source of the evil lies deep in the constitution of our na- 
ture; and man, as he grows old, must see with older eyes. The 
sublime has been said to be but a step removed from the ridi- 
culous; if so, we areinclined to assign a place to the pathetic, 
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somewhere on the borders which divide these neighbouring at- 
tributes. ‘The boy and the grown man look at these from dif- 
ferent points; and no wonder then, that they so greatly disagree in 
judging of the narrow, vague, and shifting limits of the genuine 
pathetic. For ourselves, we shall merely say, that we are not 
so young as to see in this production the unbroken succession 
of lovely images and affecting incidents, which we might have 
praised with praise unqualified not many years ago’; nor yet so 
old as to be blind to the mellow lights and melancholy darken- 
ings, the rich profusion of sweet thoughts and tender senti- 
ments, and the deeply seated sense of all that is manly and 
noble, or affectionate and amiable in our strangely blended 
nature, which the author of this work has made to imbue and 
to characterize the creations of his genius. ‘ The Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay”’ is a painful tale of uncompensated, almost 
unqualified misery. It possesses the same gentleness, the same 
tenderness, the same still spirit of devoted resignation to the 
dispensations of the Chastener, that distinguish many of the 
tales in the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; with more 
sombre uniformity of sadness, more earnest and more prolong- 
ed demands upon the sympathies of the reader, with, we think, 
a less skillful, or at least a less successful management of the 
elements of pathos. 

‘* The Foresters” is a work of more cheerful character. 
The miseries are neither intolerably oppressive nor inflexibly 
continued ; but mitigated by the admixture of a proportion of 
happiness, unexpectedly liberal for-such an amateur of melan- 
choly portraitures as this author seems to us to be. This res- 
pite from delineations of unvarying distress, has been yielded, 
in all probability, with some reluctance, to the solicitations of 
the author’s admirers ; and granted only in mercy to the less 
patient or less copious charities of the lighter hearted reader. 
If this be so, we are almost sorry that he has listened to such 
degenerate entreaties. The talents of this author are not va- 
rious nor versatile. He cannot pass with rapidity or ease from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe; nor after the transition is 
accomplished, can he paint the smiling landscape or the merry 
droll, without darkening, unconsciously, the gay scene, with the 
sober shadowings of a melancholy spirit. There is a faintness 
and a feebleness in what are meant to be the sprightly pas- 
sages in this work, that affect us as unpleasantly as the forced 
smiles of a sick man ; and we confess that we prefer our author’s 
most unsparing miseries, with all their dulness of detail, and 


dreariness of imagery, to the languid drawl of his ambiguous 
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cheerfulness, or the portentous earnestness of his more deter- 
mined jocularity. 

In the description of rural scenery, in the narrative of the 
simple habits and innocent lives of a virtuous peasantry, and 
generally in the working up of all the serious elements of the 
pastoral romance, this writer is, in our opinion, eminently suc- 
cessful. We admire, in particular, his sketches of cottage 
landscape, which have a softness, a mellowness, and sometimes 
a brightness, and even richness of colouring, that alternately 
remind us of the picturesque propriety of Kuyp, the transpa- 
rent brilliancy of Berchem, and the pastoral sweetness of the 
yoinger Vandermeer. We know that most tale-readers are 
impatient of the delay of still-life delineations ; and that of the 
few who gaze with warmed imaginations on the visible pictu- 
resque, fewer still are moved by the remoter associations of 
poetical description. But to those who are provided with the 
quick fancies and delicate perceptions which are essential to 
the enjoyment of the quiet beauties of sequestered scenery, 
this book has in it, that which cannot fail to touch, and soothe, 
and deeply interest, and sometimes painfully affect them. It 
is to these sweet pictures of Arcadian mnocence, and not to 
the attempted variety of human character (in which we think 
the author has, by no means, been successful,) that the reader is 
to look for relief, and relief he will require, from the dilatory 
diffuseness of the style and the uninviting baldness of the plot. 

The mere story of the work before us has little to recom- 
mend it. Michael Forester, a Scottish gardener, sacrifices a 
substantial patrimony to save his profligate brother from a pro- 
secution for forgery. Sustained by a spirit of religious resigna- 
tion, and cheered by the example of his beautiful and affec- 
tionate wife, he manfully bears up against the trial of unex- 
pected poverty, and the still severer trial of a sudden loss of 
sight. His earthly affections are then intensely concentrated 
on his Agnes and his daughter Lucy, the best and most beauti- 
ful of creatures. Lucy is beloved—by Edward Ellis, who is 
taken away from her by his father, an English gentleman of 
fortune—by Isaac Mayne, the scholar and poet of the Vale, 
who dies of some strange malady which we do not understand— 
by Henry Cranstoun, a reckless libertine, who forcibly carries 
her off, is overtaken, and the next day shot by the brother of 
another girl he had attempted to seduce—and fourthly and fi- 
nally, by Miles Colinson, an English Vicar’s son, whom she 
loves, marries, and makes the happiest of men. 

We have not room for much quotation, but we are bound to 
justify what we have said of commendation or dispraise. 
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There is much of the power and beauty, with little of the vice 
or affectation of the pathetic, in the description of the effects 
of the disclosure of Abel’s crime on the minds of Michael 
Forester and his wife. Agnes is told by her unhappy husband. 
that she must prepare for poverty and want :— 


“The time had now come, soon and unexpectedly, when Agnes felt 
herself called upon to exert that power which her heart told her resided 
in its pious innocence. No repining pang shot through that instructed 
heart—no selfish grief, when thus told suddenly that poverty was to be 
her lot—no woful disappointment of lawful hopes which it had been her 
duty to cherish—no vain wish—no idle thoughts flung back to the inde- 
pendent retirement of Sprinkeld—but with the whole passion of love 
that existed in her nature, she embraced her husband’s neck, and with 
every kindest and most encouraging word, addressed to his own ear, 
mingled prayers of holiest fervour for his peace of mind to the Giver of 
all mercies. ‘ Oh Michael, what need we care for poverty—nay, poor 
can we never be, although all our worldly substance may have melted 
likethe snow. For Abel we must for ever weep—and also for our father 
—but Michael—my Michael—yield not to your despair—he- will escape 
—he will escape—fear it not—and when we hear and know that he is 
safe, happier shall we all be than ever—although that, indeed, is impos- 
sible, for, since I was your wife, too happy have I been for any one in 
this mortal world.’ 

** Each tear as it fell at times down her cheek upon his—each almost 
repressed sigh—each whisper of comfort when no word was syllabled, 
and each consoling sentence of wisest words, when her emotion perinitted 
utterance to her calm voice, restored him more and more neatly to his 
usual tranquillity. A sort of haze hung over the evil that had befallen— 
its most hideous features were hidden—and all those cheering thoughts 
arose, which, whencesoever they came, and by whomsoever inspired, are 
in times of distress the sure reward of a virtuous and pious life.” pp. 
34— 36. 


The grief of the husband is renewed at the prospect of the 
desperate misery that awaits his delicate and lovely Agnes, but 
she refuses to see any thing but hope, or speak of any thing but 
comfort. It is the same picture as the “ Wife” of our own Ir- 
ving, and like that, will affect the reader variously, as he is care- 
less or quick of feeling, calculating or imaginative. 


*“ Oh! Michael! my husband, what is this I hear? Did you not pro- 
mise, even now, when you pressed me, as you said, with pride to your 
bosom, to think nothing of this evil which, since Abel is to be spared, is 
no evil at all -—No! Michael—it is a blessing—a blessing from that Be- 
ing who has been most merciful to us all our days, who guarded my or- 
phan head by day and night, and has given me the gift of a humble and 
contented spirit.’ And so saying, the beautiful young wife knelt down, 
and folded her hands beneath her bosom over the babe that stirred with- 
in her, and gave her a foretaste of a mother’s joy. “ Disturb her not— 
disturb her not,” said her guardian, with sobs that might not be controll- 
ed. ‘ Not I—not I was it that taught my Agnes—her virtues are from 
God, and from God came the lore that putteth to shame all worldly wis- 
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dom, and maketh her alike fit for the trials of earth, or the reward of 
heaven.’” pp. 37, 38. 

We do not like M‘Intyre, the boisterous and ferocious felon- 
hunter—nor Richard Mayne, the wealthy elder, who stole mo- 
ney out of the poor’s plate, and died of the detection—nor 
Abraham Morrison, the cruel and unnatural father—nor Henry 
Cranstoun, the “ pitiless Atheist,”” who is superfluously brought 
in at the last page of the romance. 

This writer has little talent out of the pathetic, and is alto- 
gether unequal to the description either of vulgar manners, 
or of fashionable vices. He seems incapable of tracing out those 
varieties of human character which depend on the intellectual 
constitution, and is seldom fortunate, except where he confines 
himself to the simpler relations of the natural affections. He 
appears to be conducted, in the invention of his narrative, as 
the persons of his story in their actions and opinions, by feel- 
ing or example, and scarcely ever by argument or inference. 
The objects which this author describes, must have something 
in them poetical or picturesque, or he makes nothing out of 
them. Great taste and tenderness he undoubtedly displays in 
this department of his art; but he certainly has little strength, 
little originality, little power of primary exertion, little capa- 
city, in short, for the conduct of historical or philosophic fic- 
tion. 

The description of the Forest Feast, affords a fair specimen 
of the various faults and beauties of this author’s style of 
writing. The party have just finished a rustic repast, and are 
enjoying the lovely forest scenery around them : 


“¢ Ha! ha!’ cried Lucy, ‘ yonder is auld blind Sandy Paisley with 
his fiddle. Only look, father, how his bonny wee dog, Princy, leads him 
through among the briars and branches, and how with his staff feelin 
round in all directions, the auld man without a single stumble is makin 
his way along the wood! See now—he kens folk are near at hand—for 
Princy is beginning to cock up his ears and bark—so Sandy has taken 
his seat on a stump, and now for his fiddle! ay, you'll hear him singing 
too—hush—it is puir T'annahill’s sang wi’ Mr. Smith’s music’, ‘ Jessie 
the Flower o’ Dunblane.’ 

‘¢ As soon as Sandy Paisley’s voice and violin were heard, there was an 
end to all the dinner-parties in the wood, and the old blind musician was 
quickly surrounded by a crowded audience. ‘T'wo or three young girls 
joined in the song, and Sandy Paisley then instantly changed his voice 
into a firm, deep, low, tremulous second, that charmed the most ignorant 
and uninitiated in the mysteries of music. ‘ A reel, a reel,’ was now the 
general cry, and half a dozen couple beat the sod to Tullochgorum, while 
Sandy yelled amain at every turn, and moved his bow-hand till the fin- 
gers were almost invisible. 


“* Are these draps o” rain,’ quoth the blind man, ‘ plashing on the 
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grun’ like lead? and callants an cutties, dinna ye find it close, and sul- 
try, and breathless >—Tell me, are there no ony black clouds in the lift?— 
hear till’t—that growl comes frae the west. The thunder will be rattling 
like artillery owre our heads, by the time I ha’e played three times baith 
parts o’ the Flowers o’ the Forest.” Sighing sounds went wavering all 
over the wood; the western horizon, far and wide, was blackened, and 
all the work-people flew to seek shelter from the thunder-storm. 

“ Agnes had always been overcome by a thundery atmosphere, and 
had indeed, for an hour past, felt great oppression, but, in such a happy 
scene, she concealed her sickness, and had said nothing. Michael, after 
ordering the work-people to keep away from the standing trees, carried 
Agnes, almost fainting, in his arms, and laid her on the heather-bed in 
the shealing where he had slept for the last two nights. Aunt Isobel sat 
down beside her; and Michael, taking Lucy and Mary under his protec- 
tion, lay down with them under some leafy branches. The thunder 
cloud was now right over their heads, and seemed to explode like a 
cannon. 

** Every person in the wood, for the space of a moment, was stunned, 
and there was all around, in the hotness of the unbreathing air, a strong 
smell of sulphur. Many started to their feet, happy to feel, by the use 
of their limbs, that they were unstricken, while a greater number lay con- 
cealed in fear among the bushes, from which, now and then, was lifted 
up the frighted face of some cowering urchin. ‘ Where is Mr. Fores- 
ter ?’ cried twenty voices ; and Lucy, who had been lying almost in his 
arms, leapt to her feet, and stood over her father, who was yet motion- 
less, and seeming insensible. 

“While the thunder went away, growling over the wood and the moor 
beyond, into the eastern mountains, many hands were assisting Michael 
Forester. Mary Morrison was lying by his side, but, in a few minutes, 
she awoke, as if from a dream, and looked about her, unharmed. There 
were 1i0 outcries—no clamorous voices—all was nearly silent. Michael 
seemed to recover his recollection, and the first words he was heard to 
say were, ‘ Lucy—Lucy, how is your mother 2’? Lucy heard the words 
with many sobs, but her sobs were changed into shrieks, for she looked 
wildly into her father’s face, and saw that he was blind. The fire of 
Heaven had scorched out his eyes, and Michael Forester was never more 
to see either the heavens or the earth.” pp. 90—92. 


The interview between Michael Forester and Mr. Ellis is 
well managed and well told. The feelings of the undeceived 
Lucy, who had unconsciously given her aifections to Edward 
Ellis, and is now assured of the impossibility of realizing the 
fond dreams of her young heart, are affectingly portrayed, at 
the same time that the placid resignation with which she sub- 
mits to the loss of her lover, prevents the waste of any sympa- 
thies that the cruel filial obedience of Edward might otherwise 
have raised in her behalf. Mr. Ellis puts a letter from her 
lover into her hands, and Lucy flies from his presence ‘ down to 
the linn and the howlet’s nest, where Edward had first learned 
to meet her by accident two summers ago.’ 


‘“‘ "Phe waterfall was cheering the solitary dell with its foaming mur- 
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murs, but Lucy saw—heard it not—or if she did, ’twas like something 
sounding and gleaming in an imperfect dream. She leant, sick and 
blind, against the ivy-tree—and at last opened the letter, in which she 
felt she was to read something for ever fatal to her happiness. There 
were not many lines—and kind—perfectly kind they were—but still 
they were charged with meaning not to be misunderstood. 'Thenceforth 
Edward Ellis was to be nothing to her—but a name, a thought, a sha- 
dow—and as for herself, never more would her image come before his 
eyes as he roamed over foreign lands, and sailed on the bosom of the 
wide sea. Lucy Forester wept in grief—love—perhaps anger—shall it 
be said—despair? She went to the edge of the Pool, and taking from 
her bosom the keepsakes Edward had given her at the Hawkstane 
Spring, she dropped them one by one into the deep water—all—all but 
one, which would not leave her hand, the brooch which contained his 
dark glossy hair, with two names engraved upon it—* Edward to Lucy.’ 
She took out the hair—and then the dearest memorial of all sunk to the 
bottom of the Linn. Now, indeed, the dream was broken, like a foam- 
bell upon the flowing waters. Not till this moment had she been com- 
pletely undeceived. Yet there had been no deceit—no faithlessness— 
no falsehood. Ignorant of themselves—their present . condition—and 
their future lot, had Edward and Lucy been in the joy of their mutual 
affection. He had first come to see the impossibility of their ever being 
more to one another than they had already been—and now Lucy saw 
the same truth with the same sad conviction. 

‘“‘¢ Vain creature that I was, and void of all understanding, ever to 
dream for a single time in my sleep that Edward Ellis was all his life 
long to love Lucy Forester ? And yet often-—too often have I dreamt it; 
and, Jo! he has passed away from Holylee—from Bracken-Braes— from 
this Linn and the ivy-tree like a cloud—and I shall never see his bonny 
face again till my dying day!’ But as her tears flowed, her thoughts 
grew less and less bitter. She now began to recall all the delightful 
traits of his character, and to her unselfish nature that meditation 
brought an alleviation of grief. How courteous had he ever been in the 
cottage! How tender and kind to her mother, how more than respectful to 
her father, how pleasant to Aant Isobel! But all at once she tore her- 
self away froin the trysting-place, and said within her heart that she would 
never more venture to revisit it—for all its beauty, all its blessedness was 
gone ; just as the indescribable brightness of some too heavenly dream, 
that is felt at the time to be but a dream, and long, Jong after, when it re- 
turns in indistinct remembrance on the soul, sheds something of its yet 
unextinguished light over the dim, and clouded, and imperfect happiness 
of this waking world!” pp. 265—267. 


We have not followed out the story of the Foresters, because 
the mere story is,as we have said before, unartful and yninterest- 
ing. The great charm, which this volume certainly possesses for 
minds of an imaginative and accommodating character, arises 
from the atmosphere of poetry with which the author has in- 
vested every scene and every incident he describes. The sub- 
jects he has selected have enabled him to do this, to a far greater 
extent than is practicable with the ordinary fictitious narrative. 
There are pages of this book, of uninterrupted poetry,—poetry 
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of a beautiful, sometimes of a very elevated order. It is not 
the poetry of Florian’s pastorals, although the themes are not 
unfrequently the same. ‘There is less of gallantry, of anima- 
tion, and of passion, and more of meditative tenderness, of 
suasive gentleness, and enthusiastic piety. Nor does it much 
remind us of the Idyls of Gessner; for, independent of the 
greater length of the story, it addresses itself to feelings of a 
very different character. The classical mythology of Gessner 
is too cold and too formal to move the affections, too shadowy 
and too unreal to interest the heart. Perhaps of all writings 
of this class, the sweet and touching stories of the German 
La Fontaine come the nearest in subject, manner, and design, 
to the works of the author of the Foresters. There is the same 
sensibility to the quiet beauties of the country—the mildness of 
tone and softness of colouring in all the descriptions ; with less 
successful variety, on the part of the Scottish author, in the por- 
traiture of character, counterbalanced perhaps by a more un- 
ceasing anxiety to impress upon the mind the lessons of mo- 
rality, and to blend with the affections the mysteries of faith. 


Art. XIX.—Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. February term, 1825. 
By Henry Wueaton, Counsellor at Law. Volume X. 
New-York, R. Donaldson. 1825. 


The jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is becoming more and more an object of public atten- 
tion. That tribunal, besides its authority in the determination 
of individual controversies arising out of private cases, is in- 
vested with two very important faculties, which are peculiar to 
the judicial organization of this country. It is the supreme 
tribunal to determine all questions arising under the law of na- 
tions, and the interpretation of our own constitutional code. 
In the first capacity, it decides all cases affecting ambassadors 
and other public ministers, maritime captures and prizes, and 
generally all public and private rights growing out of the rela- 
tions of peace and war, and which are of a nature to become 
the subject matter of judicial cognizance. It has also appel- 
late jurisdiction of all cases arising under the constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the Union. In this way, it becomes the 
final arbiter of all questions of alleged repugnancy between 
the local acts passed by the legislatures of the respective 
states, and the constitution of the United States, which is the 
supreme law of the land. Itis our Aulic and Amphictionic 
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council. It presides over the federal league, and adjusts the 
jarring pretensions of its different members. We cannot con- 
ceive of a happier institution, or one better adapted to pro- 
mote harmony among the States. Instead of giving to the fe- 
deral government a veto upon the laws of the states, (as was 
proposed in the Convention of 1787,) it confers upon a judi- 
cial body, the members of which hold their offices equally in- 
dependent of the states and of the national government, the 
prerogative of determining in the last resort upon all cases of 
supposed repugnancy between state and federal legislation. 
There cannot be a greater mistake, than to suppose that this is 
not an impartial tribunal, as respects the states. They concur 
in forming it, by the negative which the senate has upon the 
nominations of the Judges. The judges, once appointed by 
the advice and consent of the senate, are irremoveable, ex- 
cept by impeachment,—which again must be tried before the 
senate. As the salaries of the judges cannot be diminished 
during their continuance in office, the combined effect of all 
these provisions is to make the judges independent both of the 
executive and of congress. ‘They are responsible only to the 
people, through the process of impeachment. How much 
better adapted is a small and select body, of venerable and 
learned men, thus rendered independent of all but the nation, 
to perform the functions of a constitutional court, than would 
be a popular assembly like the senate. We could not there- 
fore but be surprized, that so pernicious an innovation, as the 
conferring upon the senate of the United States, the authorit 
of determining in the last resort upon the validity of State laws 
under the constitution of the Union, should have found an ad- 
vocate in the present governor of this state. We cannot but 
consider it as evidence of great rashness, in approaching the 
most sacred and important institutions of the country—and at- 
tempting to apply to them inconsiderate and crude specula- 
tions, or fancied analogies between the national judiciary, 
which has worked admirably in practice, because it was based 
upon a sound theory, and our court of errors, which has work- 
ed tolerably well in practice, in spite of the defects of its or- 
ganization. 

In the discussion and determination of questions of mere pri- 
vate municipal law, we think the Supreme Court has not been 
so fortunate in promoting a uniformity of jurisprudence through- 
out the country, as in the two classes of cases arising under 
the jus gentium and the federal constitution, over which it has 
the exclusive final jurisdiction. Itis a very just and sensible 
remark of M. Dupin, in his notice of Mr. Duponceau’s 
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book on jurisdiction, in a late number of the Revue Encyclo- 
pédique, that the uniformity of the English unwritten law has 
been mainly owing to the concentration of all judicial power 
in a small number of judges at Westminster; and that the 
same weight of authority cannot attend the decisions of the 
supreme judges at Washington throughout the whole of this 
vast federal empire. In fact, the supreme court of the United 
States, when it comes to determine questions of local law, re- 
verses its ordinary function of controlling the state authorities. 
Instead of giving the law to the state courts, as in cases arising 
under the constitution, laws, and treaties of the Union, it takes 
the law from them in all cases arising under, the /ex loci. The 
maxim in the latter class of cases is, that not only the statutes 
of the respective states, but the decisions of the state courts 
upon them, and the local usages prevailing in each state, and 
which have become a rule of property, are to be applied in the 
supreme court precisely as they are, or ought to be, in the 
state court from which the cause is brought. It will thus be 
seen, that in this branch of jurisdiction, which grows merely out 
of the character of the parties, as citizens of different states, 
aliens, &c. the tendency of the decisions of the supreme court 
is to confirm the existing diversities in the state laws, rather 
than to promote a uniform system throughout the Union. Nor 
can congress correct this evil, if it be one; for the legislative 
power of the Union does not, in this respect, extend so far as 
the judicial. 

The only exception to the generality of this remark is the 
equity jurisdiction of the national courts. That is administer- 
ed, not according to the conflicting usages of the courts of chan- 
cery in the different states, but according to the English system 
of equity so far as it is applicable to our peculiar condition. 
The present volume of Mr. Wheaton’s reports contains a most 
important decision on the equity side of the court, in which 
adopting the principle laid down in the great case of Cholmon- 
deley v. Clinton, the supreme court determined, that wher- 
ever the legal remedy by entry or on ejectment is barred at 
law, the party claiming title is not entitled to relief in equity. 
This decision, as applied to the titles of land in Kentucky, 
makes an adverse possession of twenty years a complete title 
both in equity and at law. It is an observation made some- 
where by Mr. Hume, that the very short prescription by which 
immoveables could be claimed in Italy under the early Roman 
law, is a strong proof of the barbarism of those times, and of 
the precarious tenure by which men held their possessions. 
This may be so, but ina country situated like Kentucky, where 
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the whole territory is overrun with a wilderness of conflicting 
titles, proceeding from the loose manner in which the first set- 
tlers were allowed to locate their claims, the law of prescrip- 
tion, and evena short prescription, is of the most beneficent ten- 
dency to the order, prosperity, and peace of society. 

We have said that congress cannot remedy the inconvenience 
to which we have alluded, since congress cannot make a uni- 
form civil code to determine, in the courts of the Union, all con- 
troversies arising between aliens and citizens, and between citi- 
zens of different states, where the aim of the constitution has 
been merely to secure to the parties an impartial tribunal, leav- 
ing the case to be determined by the law applicable to it: but 
congress may establish a uniform code upon the subjects within 
its legislative competence. It was only recently that the ex- 
clusive power of congress to legislate over the forts, arsenals, 
and dock yards of the Union, has been fully exercised. An im- 
mense variety of offences might have been committed with impu- 
nity in these places, before Mr. Webster’s bill of the last session. 
We hope that his statesman-like and lawyer-like mind may be 
turned to the subject of a uniform system of bankrupt laws for 
the Union. The power over it is expressly given to congress 
by the constitution. The states cannot produce uniformity in 
respect to it, whether they legislate or refrain from legislating; 
and even supposing the doctrine, that the power of the states 
is limited to the discharge of the person from imprisonment on 
a cessio bonorum, should not be finally confirmed by the su- 
preme court, there will not be the less necessity for a national 
bankrupt code, since the state regulations must necessarily be 
conflicting and liable to perpetual litigation as to the effects of 
a discharge in another state. Indeed we cannot conceive a 
more disgraceful state of things in the legislation of a free and 
enlightened country, than the present chaos of bankrupt, insol- 
vent, and attachment laws which exists in this Union. 

Under its power of regulating commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and between the states, congress has already passed the 
ship registry acts, and the acts for regulating seamen in the 
merchants’ service, and a variety of other laws regulating the 
trade and navigation of the country. Under the same power, 
it might form an entire code of commercial and maritime law. 
There exist admirable models for such a work in the marine or- 
dinance of Louis XIV. and in the commercial code of Napo- 
leon. There is also a great collection of principles to be found 
in the voluminous reports of Westminster Hall, since Lord 
Mansfield’s time, and in the decisions of the supreme court of 
the United States, and of the state courts of New-York, Massa- 
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chusetts, and Pennsylvania. But they are so scattered up and 
down, and so mixed and overlaid with technical learning, 
(foreign to the true spirit of commercial law,) and are involved 
in so many contradictions, doubts, and anomalies, that it is the 
labour of a life to become an accomplished commercial 
lawyer. , 

The district of Columbia, where congress has the exclusive 
authority of legislating in all cases, both civil and criminal, 
also affords an ample field for the science of legislation. We 
do not say that the people of that district are fit subjects for 
political experiments, or that they ought to be used for the 
same purposes that live animals are used by physiologists. 
But seriously, when we consider the limited extent and popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia, and that its legislature com- 
bines what ts (or ought to be) the collected wisdom of the na- 
tion, we think that next to Louisiana, (where the people have 
always been accustomed to written laws,) it affords the best 
chance of a favourable result to the experiment of establishing 
a civil and criminal code. 

We have said, that in determining suits at law between pri- 
vate individuals, and not involving the construction of the con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties of the Union, the supreme court 
decides not according to any national code, but according to 
the local law applicable to the particular case, whether it be 
of contract or the law of real property. ‘This principle is re- 
cognised by congress in the 34th section of the judiciary act of 
1789, which provides “ that the laws of the several states, ex- 
cept where the constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United 
States, shall otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as 
rules of decision in trials at common law in the courts of the 
United States, in cases where they apply.”” But this has been 
held not to extend to what is called the lex fori, or the practice 
and proceedings of the court; and in a very interesting case, 
reported in the volume now before us, it was determined, that 
the process in the federal courts to enforce the execution of 
judgments is not to be affected by the varying and capricious 
legislation of the states. Hence it was held in the case to 
which we refer, that the statutes of Kentucky concerning exe- 
cutions, which require the plaintiff to endorse upon the execu- 
tion, that bank notes of the bank of Kentucky, or of the bank 
of the commonwealth of Kentucky, will be received in pay- 
ment, and, on his refusal, authorize the defendant to give a re- 
plevin bond for the debt, payable in two years; and which 
prohibits the sale of property taken on execution for less than 
three fourths of its appraised value. without the consent of the 
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owner, do not apply to executions issuing on judgments ren- 
dered by the courts of the United States. The question how 
far these statutes might be considered as void, even in respect 
to proceedings in the state courts, as being repugnant to the 
constitution of the United States, was reserved, as not being 
necessary to the determination of the case before the court. 
But we think it requires no great skill to determine that these 
acts are absolutely void, as being in the nature of tender laws, 
and Jaws impairing the obligation of contracts. ‘They are in 
fact of the same family with that prolific brood of state laws, 
called paper-money acts, instalment laws, pine-barren laws, 
relief laws, &c. which overwhelmed the country with so much 
distress after the peace of 1783, and were among the principal 
moving causes which produced the establishment of the present 
constitution. They are of the same nature with those laws of 
the ancient republics for the abolition of debts—novas tabellas 
—or providing for particular cases—privilegia—and those 
other acts of popular legislation, provoked by pestilent dema- 
gogues playing upon the passions of uninstructed multitudes, 
and which were so much deprecated by Cicero and the other 
good men of those days. ‘They only aggravate and confirm 
the evils they are intended to mitigate; and it is astonishing 
that the people of Kentucky have not yet been taught wisdom 
by experience, and have not abandoned a system which is 
equally irreconcileable with justice and sound policy. 

The constitution of the United States gives to the national 
judiciary cognisance of “ all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction,”? leaving the nature, extent, and mode of exer- 
cising this jurisdiction to be settled by interpretation. The 
principal question, which has arisen under this head of constitu- 
tional law, has been whether it is to be limited to those narrow 
bounds, within which the courts of common law have so long 
restrained the admiralty in England, or whether it is to be ex- 
tended to all cases properly of a maritime nature, and to which 
the jurisdiction of the English court of admiralty formerly 
reached. There is a case in this volume (p. 473.) which we 
think goes far to settle this question. It was held in that case, 
that if a proceeding has been constantly used in the admiralty 
courts of this country, both before and since the revolution, it 
is not a sufficient reason for rejecting it that it has fallen into 
desuetude in England. The principle was applied to the pro- 
cess by attachment in the admiralty, which it was held would 
lie in all maritime cases, both of tort and contract, where the 
reus has concealed himself, or absconded, and the property to 
be attached is to be found within the jurisdiction of the court. 
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Now, we believe that it is conceded on all hands, that the ju- 
risdiction of the courts of admiralty in the colonies was always 
much more extensive than has been tolerated by the courts of 
Westminster Hall for a long period, and that in fact it included 
all those cases of torts and contract, which are enumerated in 
the commissions to the judges of the courts of vice admiralty 
issued before the revolution. The consequence, therefore, 
seems to be, under this decision of the supreme court, that the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction conferred by the constitu- 
tion extends to all those cases. 

But the most interesting case, to the general reader, reported 
in this volume, is that of the Antelope, (p. 66.) in which the 
question was agitated, how far the African slave trade may be 
considered as prohibited by the law of nations. 

We believe that Denmark has the honour of being the first 
state in the world which prohibited this abominable traffic. 
But the United States soon followed the example, and as early 
as 1794 the foreign slave trade was prohibited to citizens of 
this country by an act of congress. In 1808, the importation 
of slaves into every part of this country was entirely prohibit- 
ed, and we believe it had been long before that period prohibit- 
ed in every state of the Union except South Carolina and 
Georgia. Before the revolution, the trade was encouraged by 
the mother country by every means in her power; and the acts 
of the colonial assemblies, passed to prevent the importation of 
Africans, were uniformly rejected by the crown. ‘The docu- 
ments published inthe appendix to this volume of Mr. Whea- 
ton’s reports will show the incessant endeavours of the Uni- 
ted States to give efficacy to these prohibitions, both by their 
own municipal enactments, and by co-operation with foreign 
nations. i 

The question how far the trade is to be considered unlawful 
in a Court of the law of nations, independently of the conven- 
tional law, was first considered in England, in the case of the 
Amedie, which was decided by the privy council in 1810. It 
was the case of an American vessel employed in the African 
slave trade, and captured by a British cruiser during the war 
between Great Britain and France. Sir William Grant, in de- 
livering the judgment of the court of appeals, said, that the 
trade having been declared unjust and unlawful both by Great 
Britain and the United States, ‘‘a claimant could have no 
right, upon principles of universal law, to claim restitution in a 
prize court of human beings carried as his slaves. He must 
show some right that has been violated by the capture, some 
property of which he has been dispossessed, and to which he 
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ought to be restored. In this case, the laws of the claimant’s 
country allow of no right of property such as he claims. There 
can, therefore, be no right of restitution, The consequence 
is that the judgment must be affirmed.” 

The case of the Fortuna was decided in 1811, in the same 
manner, by Sir William Scott, upon the authority of the pre- 
ceding determination in the Amedie. 

In the case of the Diana, which was a Swedish vessel, de- 
cided in 1813, Sir W. Scott seems, for the first time, to have 
hesitated about following the lords of appeal in their sweeping 
denunciation of the trade. Butit did not appear that Sweden 
had prohibited the slave trade, and, consequently, he might 
without inconsistency restore the property to the claimant. 

But in the case of the Louis, which was decided in 1817, he 
had occasion to review the whole subject. That was the case 
of a French slave ship captured, after an armed resistance, by 
a British cruiser, in time of peace. Sir W. Scott decreed res- 
titution to the French claimants upon the double ground, Ist. 
that France had not, in fact, prohibited the trade, although she 
had promised and professed to do so. And, 2dly. That there 
could be no such thing as a right of search, and detention of a 
foreign vessel on the high seas in time of peace, unless under 
some treaty stipulation expressly authorizing it. These two 
points he labours to establish with his usual strength of rea- 
soning and beauty of style. 

All these cases are published by Mr. Wheaton in his appen- 
dix ; they having been much commented on and criticised, 
both by the counsel and the court, in the discussion of the case 
of the Antelope. 

The first case in which this great question occurred in the 
courts of the United States, was that of the Jeune Eugénie, in 
which Judge Story rejected the claim of a French subject, 
as heing founded in a breach of the municipal Jaw of his own 
country. He did not, however, proceed to condemnation, but 
directed the vessel to be delivered up, with the consent of the 
President, to the French government to be dealt with as it 
should think fit. 

Next came the case of the Antelope, in which Judge Johnson 
allowed the claim of Spanish and Portuguese subjects for certain 
Africans taken under the following very singular circumstances : 
A privateer, called the Colombia, and illegally fitted out under 
a foreign commission from our ports, the greater part of her 
officers and crew being citizens of the United States, having 
assumed the name of the Arraganta, captured on the coast of 
Africa an American vessel from Bristol in Rhode Island, from 
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which she took twenty-five Africans. She afterwards captured 
several Portuguese vessels, from which she took other Africans, 
and a Spanish vessel, (called the Antelope,) from which she 
also took a number of Africans. The two vessels then sailed 
in company to the coast of Brazil, where the Arraganta was 
wrecked in a violent storm, and a great part of the crew made 
prisoners. The rest of the crew, with the armament, were 
transferred to the Antelope, which was under the command of 
one Smith, a citizen of the United States; and on board this 
vessel were all the Africans which had been captured by the 
privateer in the course of her cruise. In this situation she was 
found hovering near the coast of the United States, and 
brought into the port of Savannah by a revenue cutter. The 
circuit court decreed the Africans who had been taken out of 
the American vessel to be delivered up to the government of 
the United States under the laws for prohibiting the slave 
trade, and restored the rest to the Spanish and Portuguese 
claimants. : 

Upon the hearing of the cause upon appeal in the supreme 
court, the judges were equally divided (six judges only being 
present) upon the question whether, under the circumstances 
of the case, restitution could be decreed at all. Of course the 
decree of the circuit court was affirmed, so far as the point of 
division went. But a majority of the court were of opinion, 
that possession of Africans, under such circumstances, was not 
a sufficient evidence of property, and that the burthen of proof 
was thrown upon the Spanish and Portuguese claimants to show 
that possession was lawfully acquired. It was also determined, 
that although, in general, the right of visitation and search 
does not exist in time of peace, the capture in the present 
case was lawful, and the negroes were not to be restored with- 
out full and satisfactory proof of the proprietary interest. 

Such are the practical results of this decision. But in ex- 
amining the abstract questions growing out of it, Chief Justice 
Marshall, whose opinion is expressed with his usual felicity of 
diction, seems to coincide rather with the views of Sir W. 
Scott than with those of Sir W. Grant. We have thought 
the following extract from his judgment might not be unaccept- 
able to our readers: 


“Tn examining claims of this momentous importance ; claims in which 
the sacred rights of liberty and of property come in conflict with each 
other ; which have drawn from the bar a degree of talent and of elo- 
quence, worthy of the questions that have been discussed ; this Court 
must not yield to feelings which might seduce it from the path of duty, 
and must obey the mandate of the law. 
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** That the course of opinion on the slave trade should be unsettled, 
ought to excite no surprise. The Christian and civilized nations of the 
world, with whom we have most intercourse, have all been engaged in it. 
However abhorrent this traffic may be to a mind whose original feelings 
are not blunted by familiarity with the practice, it has been sanctioned in 
modern times by the laws of all nations who possess distant colonies, 
each of whom has engaged in it as a common commercial business 
which no other could rightfully interrupt. It has claimed all the sanc- 
tion which could be derived from long usage, and general asquiescence. 
That trade could not be considered as contrary to the law of nations 
which was authorized and protected by the laws of all commercial na- 
tions ; the right to carry on which was claimed by each, and allowed by 
each. 

“ ‘The course of unexamined opinion, which was founded on this in- 
veterate usage, received its first check in America ; and, as soon as these 
states acquired the right of self-government, the traffic was forbidden by 
most of them. In the beginning of this century, several humane and 
enlightened individuals of Great Britain devoted themselves to the cause 
of the Africans; and, by frequent appeals to the nation, in which the 
enormity o7 this commerce was unveiled, and exposed to the public 
eye, the genera! sentiment was at length roused against it, and the feel- 
ings of justice and humanity, regaining their long lost ascendency, pre- 
vailed so far in the British parliament as to obtain an act for its abolition. 
The utmost efforts of the British government, as well as of that of the 
United States, have since been assiduously employed in its suppression. 
It has been denounced by both in terms of great severity, and those con- 
cerned in it are subjected to the heaviest penalties which law can inflict. 
In addition to these measures operating on their own people, they have 
used all their influence to bring other nations into the same system, and 
to interdict this trade by the consent of all. 

‘* Public sentiment has, in both cguntries, kept pace with the measures 
of government ; and the opinion is extensively, if not universally enter- 
tained, that this unnatural traffic ought to be suppressed. While its ille- 
gality is asserted by some governments, but not admitted by all; while 
the detestation in which it is held is growing daily, and even those na- 
tions who tolerate it in fact, almost disavow their own conduct, and 
rather connive at, than legalize, the acts of their subjects; it is not won- 
derful that public feeling should march somewhat in advance of strict 
law, and that opposite opinions should be entertained on the precise cases 
in which our own laws may control and limit the practice of others. In- 
deed, we ought not to be surprised, if, on this novel series of cases, even 
courts of justice should, in some instances, have carried the principle of 
suppression farther than a more deliberate consideration of the subject 
would justify.” 

“ The question, whether the slave trade is prohibited by the law of na- 
tions, has been seriously propounded, and both the affirmative and nega- 
tive of the proposition have been maintained with equal earnestness. 

“ That it is contrary to the law of nature will scarcely be denied. 
That every man has a natural right to the fruits of his own labour, is ge- 
nerally admitted ; and that no other person can rightfully deprive him of 
those fruits, and appropriate them against his will, seems to be the ne- 
cessary result of this admission. But from the earliest times war has 
existed, and war confers rights in which all have acquiesced. Among the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity, one of these was, that the victor 
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might enslave the vanquished. This, which was the usage of all, could 
not be pronounced repugnant to the law of nations, which is certainly to 
be tried by the test of general usage. That which has received the as- 
sent of all, must be the law of all. 

“ Slavery, then, has its origin in force; but as the world has agreed 
that it is a legitimate result of force, the state of things which is thus 
produced by general consent, cannot be pronounced unlawful. 

“ Throughout Christendom, this harsh rule has been exploded, and war 
is no longer considered as giving a right toenslave captives. But this tri- 
umph of humanity has not been universal. The parties to the modern 
law of nations do not propagate their principles by force ; and Africa has 
not yet adopted them. Throughout the whole extent of that immense 
continent, so far as we know its history, it is still the law of nations that 
prisoners are slaves. Can those who have themselves renounced this 
law, be permitted to participate in its effects by purchasing the beings 
who are its victims ? 

“ Whatever might be the answer of a moralist to this question, a jurist 
must search for its legal solution, in those principles of action which are 
sanctioned by the usages, the national acts, and the general assent, of 
that portion of the world of which he considers himself as a part, and to 
whose law the appeal is made. If we resort to this standard as the test 
of international law, the question, as has already been observed, is de- 
cided in favour of the legality of the trade. Both Europe and America 
embarked in it ; and for nearly two centuries, it was carried ov without 
opposition, and without censure. A jurist could not say, that a practice 
thus supported was illegal, and that those engaged in it might be punish- 
ed, either personally, or by deprivation of property. 

* In this commerce, thus sanctioned by universal assent, every nation 
had an equal right to engage. How is this right to be lost? Each may 
renounce it fo: its own people ; but can this renunciation affect others ? 

“ No principle of general law is more universally acknowledged, than 
the perfect equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have equal rights. 
It results from this equality, that no one can rightfully impose a rule on 
another. Each legislates for itself, but its legislation can operate on itself 
alone. A right, then, which is vested in all by the consent of all, can be 
devested only by consent; and this trade, in which all have participated, 
must remain lawful to those who cannot be induced to relinquish it. As 
no nation can prescribe a rule for others, none can make a law of nations ; 
an‘ this traffic remains lawful to those whose governments have not for- 
bidden it. ; 

“ If it is consistent with the law of nations, it cannot in itself be piracy. 
It can be made so only by statute ; and the obligation of the statute can- 
not transcend the legislative power of the state which may enact it. 

“If it be neither repugnant to the law of nations, nor piracy, it is al- 
most superfluous to say in this court, that the right of bringing in for ad- 
judication in time of peace, even where the vessel belongs to a nation 
which has prohibited the trade, cannot exist. The courts of no country 
execute the penal laws of another ; and the course of the American go- 
vernment on the subject of visitation and search, would decide any case 
in which that right had been exercised by an American cruiser, on the 
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vessel of a foreign nation, not violating our municipal laws, against the 
captors. 

“It follows, thata foreign vessel engaged in the African slave trade, 
captured on the high seas in time of peace, by an American cruiser, and 
brought in for adjudication, would be restored.” 
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Art. XX.—Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone 
of the Bunker Hill Monument. By Daniet Wesster. Fifth 
edition. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1825. 


Our opinion of the utility of addresses upon public occa- 
sions, has already been given in our last number. Indeed, we 
must confess that the idea of their beneficial tendency is some- 
what consoling and encouraging, considering that they form no 
trifling proportion of the literature of ourcountry. Whoever 
has taken the pains to examine, with a view to this subject, the 
lists of new publications in our modern literary journals, cannot 
fail to have observed how small a part they are of the works 
continually issuing from the European presses, and how large 
a part of those from ourown. With us, all sorts of public oc- 
casions call for these discourses, and orators of all classes and 
degrees of merit are employed to deliver them. ‘The anniver- 
sary of an important event in the settlement of our country, or 
of the war of the revolution, the completion of a century, the 
inauguration of a college professor, and the election of a 
President, are all celebrated by this kind of harangues. The 
fourth of July is the signal for putting in motion the lungs of 
thousands of declaimers from one end of the country to the 
other. Most literary and scientific societies treat the public 
to at least one address in the course of the year; and the 
societies bearing the names of Phi Beta Kappa, connected 
with the different universities in our country, seem constituted 
for the sole purpose of giving vent to this propensity for making 
orations, when more obvious occasions are wanting. These 
compositions are of course of various merit, but they are 
generally composed with considerable care—always with an 
eye to display and effect, and sometimes with an eye to instruc- 
tionand improvement. At one time the abundance of forensic . 
idiom betrays the pen of the lawyer, at another the formal 
cut of the sentences announces the ecclesiastic ;—now it is the 
youthful graduate from the universities, disburdening himself 
of what he knows about Greece and Rome, and now the prac- 
tical man, uttering maxims gleaned from the experience of his 
own life. Our manner of delivering these harangues is also 
free from objections which lie against that of some other coun- 
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tries. [tis not here as in England, where celebrated individu- 
als make speeches upon important topics amid the confusion and 
merriment of a dinner, the jingling of glasses, and the clattering 
of knives and forks. The benefit of all this eloquence is con- 
fined to those who eat the dinner ; it is impossible that the whole 
of it should always be understood, and we dare say that still less 
is remembered, and that the guests preserve a much more dis- 
tinct recollection of the good cheer and festivity they have 
enjoyed, than of the topics or arguments of the orator. With 
us, these discourses are composed in the deliberation of the 
closet, and delivered before audiences, disposed, it is true, with 
the usual good nature of popular assemblies, to be pleased with 
what they hear, but still rational and fasting. In the mean 
time, something is done towards the public improvement. 
Every body knows that large assemblies of men, collected for 
any purpose whatever, cannot remain long together without 
becoming the subjects of some excitement. This excitement, 
which is so easily awakened, and so quickly caught by one in- 
dividual from another, is made to direct itself to laudable and 
important objects ;—to the free and wholesome institutions of 
our country, the principles of liberty, the pursuits of learning 
and industry, the maxims of virtue, and the example and 
memory of the great and good. ‘This effect is produced on 
numberless individuals, who would never have thought of read- 
ing the discourse, had it merely been printed instead of being 
publicly pronounced. Its utility, however, ceases not with its 
delivery ; it is read after its publication by numbers who are 
attracted to its perusal by the occasion which produced it. 

On rare and great occasions, great men are called to the task 
of addressing the public, and we are permitted to see in what 
manner those talents which we have admired in another and 
more familiar sphere of exertion, are able to acquit themselves 
in this. Such an occasion was the Laying of the Corner Stone 
of the Bunker Hill Monument; and, our eastern brethren did 
well in selecting for the orator ef that day, one of the most 
highly gifted men of the country. He has performed the work 
committed to him powerfully and eloquently—yet we must sa 
that we rise from the perusal of this address without feelin 
our minds perfectly filled and satisfied. That this effect should 
be produced, is owing probably to the overwhelming magni- 
tude and interest of the occasion, and the difficulty, if not total 
impossibility, of satisfying the indefinite expectation which it 
raises of something surpassing the ordinary flights of human — 
genius. The occasion itself anticipates all that eloquence can 
do. The idea of the mighty event to be commemorated—of 
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the hallowed and glorious spot chosen for the solemnity—of 
the splendid and imperishable monument whose first stone was 
about to be laid—of the presence of those venerable men who 
bled in that great battle for our liberties—and of that innu- 
merable audience stretching around the speaker till the articu- 
lations of his powerful voice were lost in the distance, altogether 
are enough to excite an emotion to which words can add 
nothing. Independently of this consideration, the topics con- 
nected with such an occasion are so numerous and important, 
that the limits which a public speaker necessarily prescribes to 
himself would not allow him time to do them justice. He 
could do no more than merely to allude to the interesting and 
affecting circumstances of that memorable battle. He could 
not be permitted to dwell long on its important consequences to 
our country and to the world; he could only rapidly trace them 
as they are at work in Europe and in the southern portion of our 
own continent, gradually preparing the nations for the blessings 
of freedom. He could but glance at the present prosperity 
and future destines of a nation, which, on that day of darkness 
and doubt, entered upon a career of greatness of which no one 
was then permitted to see the swiftness and the glory. He 
could spare but few words to the memory of the illustrious 
dead who were the actors in that scene, and few to the aged 
survivors of that generation, and hardly could he speak at large 
of the great monument about to be reared to their honour. All 
these topics, and others of equal importance and interest, would 
naturally crowd upon the mind of the speaker. It would re- 
quire a series of orations to give to each its just consideration, 
and an opportunity to produce its due effect on the mind. On 
the other hand, the omission of any of them would seem to 
render the work imperfect and unfinished. The topics we 
have mentioned are all touched upon in this address, but they 
are only touched upon. ‘The result of all this is a want of 
unity of effect; the mind hardly begins to kindle with one sub- 
ject before it is abruptly called to another; and the current of 
enthusiasm is checked just as it begins to flow. It is said (we 
vouch not for the truth of it) that this address was delivered in 
the first instance in a sort of extemporaneous manner—that is, 
without verbal preparation—and afterwards reduced to writing 
by the author for the press. This may account for the occasion- 
al appearance of coldness and constraint in the expression, and 
quaintness in the thought, neither of which could have had place 
amid the fervid excitement to which the mind of the speaker 
must have been wrought during its delivery. After all, it con- 
tains many passages of great eloquence, and many lessons of 
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sound wisdom. It is fortunate for a country, when such men, 
endowed with such powers of persuasion, come forth to con- 
firm her children in their attachment to her liberties, and to 
teach them to love her institutions and to cherish her peace. 

The monument now begun at Bunker Hill, is to be built as 
such a monument ought to be,—in accordance with the true 
spirit of our institutions, The funds collected for its erec- 
tion, are not gathered by compulsion of law, from a grumbling 
community, at the command of an accidental majority, but are 
made up of the free-will offerings of the people; they are 
bestowed as willingly as the blood of those who fought on that 
spot was shed. Nota dollar has been given without the best 
blessing of the giver; not a stone will be laid without the glad 
consent of the workman ; the vast pile will rise not only as a 
monument of that important battle, but also of the patriotism, 
the enthusiasm, and the spontaneous munificence of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

For ourselves, we cannot but congratulate our country, that 
a monument is about to be reared worthy of our own great- 
ness, and of the men and the events of our revolution. No 
memorials are improper for the commemoration of those 
events, except such as are insignificant and perishable. The 
ascetic spirit that would proscribe such testimonials of our re- 
verence for the examples and memory of those who have been 
the authors of signal benefits to the world, would also blot out 
their record from the pages of history. It would obliterate all 
that carries down from one generation to another, dissuasives 
from wrong, and encouragements to right conduct. It would 
take from the human mind one of its best guides and strongest 
incentives. ‘These monuments are but history written on the 
face of nature. They mingle with the associations of scenery, 
with the silerft utterances of the earth and sky, a voice that 
speaks of the loftiest instances of human virtue. 


*¢ We come,” says Mr. Webster, “ to mark aspot, which must for ever 
be dear to us and our posterity. We wish, that whosoever, in all coming 
time, shall turn his eye hither, may behold that the place is not undistin- 
guished, where the first great battle of the Revolution was fought. We 
wish, that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance of 
that event, to- every class and every age. We wish, that infancy may 
learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips, and that weary and 
withered age may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which it 
suggests. We wish, that labour may look up here, and be proud, in the 
midst of its toil. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, which, as they 
come on all nations, must be expected to come on us also, desponding 
patriotism may turn its eye hitherward, and be assured that the founda- 
tions of our national power still stand strong. We wish, that this column, 
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rising towards heaven among the pointed spires of so many temples 
dedicated to God, may contribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious 
feeling of dependence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last 
object on the sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 
gladden his who revisits it, may be something which shall remind him of 
the liberty and the glory of his country.”—pp. 8, 9. 


Among the greatest curses of a monarchical government, 
are the wars undertaken to gratify the vanity, or to serve the 
personal interest of its rulers, and for objects in which the 
people at large have no interest. Wars, it is true, may be 
waged by republics, but it is always for objects supposed to be 
essential to the welfare of the country; whenever they are 
convinced that it is for their interest to remain at peace, they 
will do so. It is matter of astonishment to us plain republi- 
cans, notwithstanding the frequency of its occurrence, that the 
world should have so long submitted to see its fairest portions 
desolated and drowned in blood, and subjected to the horrible 
violences, and calamities of frequent and destructive wars, 
merely to maintain the supposed rights of a royal house, or to 
augment the splendour of a throne, or to strengthen a monarch 
in the possession of his dominions by extending them. One 
would suppose that the vast multitude of those whose sons, 
whose fathers, whose brothers, and whose friends had been 
sacrificed to gratify the caprices of royalty, or who were them- 
selves liable to be murdered in the same cause, would rise u 
together and put an end to this legitimate massacre. That the 
nations of the earth should not have done this long ago, strong 
as they are in themselves, and able to crush in an instant the 
puny masters that tread on their necks, can only be owing to a 
strange infatuation and stupidity of the human intellect. It is 
certainly, of all circumstances that relate to the great mass of 
the human race, the most mortifying and humbligg to the pride 
of humanreason. What has been the occasion of all the wars 
which have lately desolated Kurope—civilized, refined, and 
enlightened Europe? They have been the quarrels of one 
tyrant with another, contending for the privilege of enslaving 
the nations of that populous continent. Her children have 
submitted to be murdered by thousands, only that they might 
become the vassals of the greatest murderers. All the horrible 
idolatries and bloody superstitions of the world are not so 
strange, as these self immolations to the pride and folly of 
kings. The former are a homage to a mysterious power, of 
whose might they are convinced, but of whose attributes they 
know little—the latter to a power intrinsically weak, and which 
has no strength but in their obedience. The latter can only 
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suppose a state of mind in the great majority of human beings, 
too stupid to reason about their own welfare, or to calculate 
their own strength. They can only be accounted for upon the 
same principle that we account for the subjection of strong 
and fierce races of brutes to the tyranny of mankind. We hope, 
with Mr. Webster, that this tremendous delusion is passing 
away. 


* Wars, to maintain family alliances, to uphold or to cast down dynas- 
ties, to regulate successions to thrones, which have occupied so much 
room in the history of modern times, if not less likely to happen at all, 
will be less likely to become general and involve many nations, as the 
great principle shall be more and more established, that the interest of 
the world is peace, and its first great statute, that every nation possesses 
the power of establishing a government for itself. But public opinion 
has attained also an influence over governments, which do not admit the 
popular principle into their organization. A necessary respect for the 
judgment of the world operates, in some measure, as a control over the 
most unlimited forms of authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, 
that the interesting struggle of the Greeks has been suffered to go on so 
long, without a direct interference, either to wrest that country from its 
present masters, and add it to other powers, or to execute the system of 
pacification by force, and with united strength, lay the neck of christian 
and civilized Greece at the foot of the barbarian Turk. Let us thank 
God that we live in an age, when something has influence besides the 
bayonet, and when the sternest authority does not venture to encounter 
the scorching power of public reproach. Any attempt of the kind I 
have mentioned, should be met by one universal burst of indignation.” — 
pp. 32, 34. 


The latter half of Mr. Webster’s discourse, containing the 


political reflections from which we have taken the last extract, 


is the most valuable. The other part, relating more immediate- 
ly to the occasion, and including the addresses to the survivors 
of the Bunker Hill battle, and to the illustrious foreigner who 
was present at the solemnity, might have been more interesting 
in the delivery—this is certainly so in the perusal. We can 
only wish, that an opportunity had been afforded Mr. Webster, 
to unfold, more fully and particularly, the able and striking 
views he has taken of the political and moral state of the 
world. 


Art. XX1.—The United States Literary Gazette. Nos. L—VIII. 
New Series. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1825. 


Eieut semi-monthly numbers of this interesting journal 
have made their appearance, since the recent alteration of its 
form. We have already borne testimony to the ability and 
skill with which the old series was conducted; and, of course. 
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when we commend the present steadily improving character of 
this Gazette, our remarks will not be construed as implying any 
particular deficiency in the earlier numbers of the work. We 
can scarcely conceive of a plan more skilfully adapted to the 
wants of our literary communities, than the plan of the Gazette. 
The Reviews are brief without being scanty, and exact without 
being tedious. Most of the books passed under review are 
American, and there are none in which Americans are not 
interested. The miscellaneous department embraces all such 
speculaiions as are excluded from the limits of a review. The 
Critical Notices are short out-lines of the plans, and 
general opinions of the merits of such books, as either do 
not deserve from their defects, or will not admit from their 
extent, a more minute or more methodical examination. ‘The 
Intelligence is selected from various sources, and is such as is 
most likely to be in demand among readers of taste and infor- 
mation. There is also a place allotted to Original Poetry, and 
a Literary Advertiser furnishes at once a desirable vehicle for 
the advertisements of publishers, and a comprehensive view 
of the floating literature and current publications of the day. 
Such is the plan, and the execution is every way worthy of it. 
The leading articles are written with great taste, discrimina- 
tion and impartiality. The style is spirited and flowing, some- 
times elegant and highly finished,—the language being good 
old Saxon English, and quite the reverse of the unwieldy 
Johnsonianism of some of our more fashionable writers. The 


_articles of intelligence and miscellany, are prepared and served 


up with great attention to the taste, and with due regard to the 
digestion of the reader. ‘They are very pleasant entremets, 
very wholesome condiments, quite enough to invite, and not 
enough to oppress, the stomach of the literary epicure. Of the 
oetry, we cannot restrain ourselves from speaking in the very 
highest terms. We do not know, of all the numerous English 
eriodical works, (and as they are conducted at present this is 
igh commendation indeed,) any one which has furnished with- 
in the same time, as much really beautiful poetry as may be 
found, and still continues to be found, within the columns of 
this Gazette. We might cite in proof of what we advance, the 
“ April Day,” the “Hymn of the Moravian Nuns,” and the 
‘‘ Sunrise on the Hills,” by H. W. L. (we know not who he is) ; 
or more particularly those exquisite morceaux “'True Great- 
ness,” “ The Reign of May,” ‘“ The Soul of Song,” “ The 
Grave of the Patriots,” and the “ Desolate City,” by P., 
whom it would be affectation not to recognise as Dr. Percival. 
The typographical execution of the Gazette is highly 
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creditable to the exertions of the conductors of the Journal, and 
to the taste of the subscribers who support it, and the price is, 
withal, somewhat lower than our own. 

In speaking thus favourably, however, of our cousin of Boston, 
we would not have it understood, that we always mean to coin- 
cide in his opinions. On some subjects, and with regard to some 
books, particularly of those written on this side of Hudson 
river, we shall probably have occasion to differ, and that 
widely ; but, at present, the prospect of such differences is re- 
mote, and come what come may, we are determined to conduct 
any literary controversy in which we may chance to be engaged, 
with the greatest possible urbanity, fairness, and good feeling. 


—_—— 


Art. XXII.—1. 4 Classical Dictionary, containing a copious 
Account of all the proper Names mentioned in ancient Authors ; 
with the Value of Coins, Weights, and Measures used amon 
the Greeks and Romans ; anda Chronological Table. By J. 
Lempriere. Fifth American edition; corrected and improved 
by Cuartes Antuon, Adjunct Professor of Languages and 
Ancient Geography, in Columbia College, New-York. New- 
York. Evert Duyckinck, George Long, W. B. Gilley, 
Collins & Co., and Collins & Hannay. 1825. 


2. The Elements of Greek Grammar, by R. Vatpy, D. D. F. 
A. S. Fifth American edition. Arranged on an improved 
plan, with extensive additions. By Cuartes Anton, 4d- 
junct Professor of Languages, in Columbia College, New- 
York. New-York. Evert Duyckinck, George Long, Col- 
lins & Co., and Collins & Hannay. 1825. 


3. Exercises on the Syntax of the Greek git By the Rev. 
Wixtram Nettson, D. D. Corrected and enlarged. To 
which are subjoined, Exercises in Metaphrasis, Paraphrasis, 


Dialects, and Prosody : together with an Historical Sketch of 


the Dialects ; the Doctrine of the Middle Voice, with explana- 
tory Examples ; a Statement of Opinions respecting the Greek 
Accents ; and two Appendices, illustrative of the leadin 
principles of the Greek Syntax. By Cuartes AnTHon, 4d- 
junct Professor of Languages, in Columbia College, New- 
York. New-York. T. &J.Swords. 1825. 


We have writers who make more noise than Mr. Anthon, 
but we have none who are more usefully employed. We mean 
no disrespect, for we intend no allusion, to our more distinguish- 


ed novelists and orators ; but we seriously think that the least of 
Mr. Anthon’s labours is worth ten fold the sum total of all the 
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frippery effusions of the second-rate speech-makers and story- 
tellers of the day. We have already spoken of his ‘‘ Elements 
of Latin Prosody ;’’ and now, after the lapse of a few months, 
we are called upon to notice the three new publications, the 
titles of which are quoted above,—to say nothing of an edi- 
tion on a similar plan, of the Greek Antiquities of Potter, now 
preparing by Mr. Anthon for the press. A very cursory exami- 
nation of the works above cited, will convince the reader at once 
that they are every thing but—-what some perhaps may take 
them for—cases of common book-making. ‘The corrections 
are as necessary as they are numerous; the amendments are 
all positive and manifest; and the additions, such as are called 
for by the peculiarities of our modes of instruction, or the 
growing wants of our improving schools and colleges. The 
value of the alterations introduced by Mr. Anthon, is visible 
enough in his edition of the Greek Exercises ; still more so in 
his enlargement of Valpy’s Grammar; and most of all in his 
rifacciamento of the Classical Dictionary of Lempriere. 
Valuable as this last work undoubtedly was in its former state, 
its usefulness was impaired, and its character endangered, by 
many, and some of these, very serious defects. The book 
was crowded with useless names, which have been removed 
to make way for information more in demand; the frequent 
negligences and inaccuracies of Lempriere in matters of an- 
cient geography have been carefully corrected ; and where 
the original passages were more than usually defective, they 
have been struck out entirely, and substituted articles have 
been taken from the very learned and accurate Classical 
Geography of Professor Mannert, as well as from Malte-Brun, 
and from other sources of equal respectability. Finally, a 
very serious ground of complaint against the work has been re- 
moved, by excluding all the offensive and indelicate details 
with which the Reverend Doctor Lempriere had rather 
liberally seasoned the dulness of his classical statistics. 

Some idea may be formed of the extraordinary industry of 
Mr. Anthon, when the reader is informed that the number of 
additions, many of them constituting entire articles, is upwards 
of three thousand. ‘This is exclusive of innumerable new 
references, and minor alterations on every page of the book. 
Every change made by Mr. Anthon is vastly for the better, 
particularly in the geographical and topographical additions, 
which must have cost him an infinite deal of toil and applica- 
tion. But Mr. Anthon is not to expect from one in ten 
thousand of those who benefit by his labours, a fair apprecia- 
tion of their value or extent. It is only those who can speak ex- 
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perti, those who have themselves been engaged in undertakings 


equally toilsome and fatiguing, that can conceive “ que sit 
operis moles, que difficultas, que molestia.’””? We ourselves, 
have a variety of small vexations in our way; but we confess 
we should not shrink from the reading and review of all the 
novels which have been written the last twelvemonth, with half 
the horror with which we should avoid the enormous task 
which Mr. Anthon has so honourably undertaken and so suc- 
cessfully performed. 

In the new edition of Valpy’s Greek Grammar, the same 
spirit of judicious alteration is every where observable. While 
Valpy’s general method has been preserved, the latest and 
most approved philological observations have been incorpora- 
ted with the body of the work. The notes of Dr. Valpy have 
been removed from the bottom of the page, where they are 
little likely to attract attention, and placed as observations, 
after the text to which they refer.. The additions, which are 
very numerous, (far exceeding, in extent, what remains of the 
original work,) are extremely valuable and interesting in them- 
selves, and become more so from the order and clearness of 
their arrangement. ‘They have been principally selected from 
the larger grammars of Matthiae, Buttmann, Weller, Golius, and 
the Port Royal Grammarian; more especially, from the two 
former. That part of Valpy’s book, which contains the etymo- 
logical speculations of Hemsterhusius on the original formation 
of the language, is altogether omitted ; and of this, we are not 
in the least disposed to complain. How far the dethronement 
of the Greek accents, both in this work and the Greek Ex- 
ercises, will be acceptable to the few who are, on this side of 
the Atlantic, interested in the maintenance of their authority, 
we shall not undertake to inquire. Without going so far as to 
consider them with Gibbon and Mr. Anthon, as “ mute and 
unmeaning marks,” we do not think that their presence is much 
wanted in elementary books ; and the saving of time, trouble, 
and expense, by their exclusion, will easily be understood by 
any one who takes the trouble to examine (if he can find it in 
the city) a complete fount of Greek, with all the accented 
vowels, 

The “ Greek Exercises of Dr. Neilson’? has been remould- 
ed and re-edited by Mr. Anthon, principally with a view to 
make the “ Key” as useless as the ‘‘ Key”’ had made the book. 
Translations, under proper restrictions, may be serviceable to 
the student, but a “ key” is a pestilent mar-study for which 
nothing can be said. Except in the hands of the solitary stu- 
dent, who of course is under no great temptation to cheat hirii- 
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self, it is the absolute ruin of alleffective application. It was 
well, then, to put a new lock on the Greek exercises, but we 
fear exceedingly that Mr. Anthon, with all his skill, will not be 
able to dispose its wards so as to prevent a repetition of the of- 
fence. The laziness of the scholar, like love, laughs at 
locksmiths. We dare say a new key is already manufactured, 
and Mr. Anthon will very soon have his work to do over 
again. 

Very important modifications have been made in this, as well 
as in the other works which have undergone Mr. Anthon’s edi- 
torial corrections. ‘The materials of which the present ‘* Greek 
Exercises’ consist, are more than two thirds new. In place of 
the old selections, others better adapted to their purposes have 
been obtained from the purest ciassic writers, and no small 
number have been furnished by the Greek Exercises of Bisho 
Hungerford and Professor Dunbar. ‘The second part of the 
volume, beginning with the very useful Exercises in Metaphrasis, 
is altogether new. Mr. Anthon has substituted, with great 
judgment, prose for poetical - translations; and although he is 
pleased to denominate them ‘“ horrida quidem et barbara,’’ we 
prefer them, for the mere reading, to any but the best of poeti- 
cal versions. Proper attention has been paid to the subject of 
the Greek Dialects and Greek Prosody, and the doctrine of 
the Middle Voice is presented in its least exceptionable shape. 
In place of the chapter on Ellipses in the original work of 
Valpy, there are two interesting Appendices, the first of which 
presents, perhaps, the most rational view possible of the sub- 
ject, it embraces; and the second gives most of the cases in which 
an Ellipsis really occurs. With regard to this department of 
Greek philology, we cannot do better than quote the very 
sensible remarks of Mr. Anthon’s, with whose opinions, in this 
matter, we heartily coincide :—‘“* The doctrine of Ellipses, in 
itself very plausible and captivating, has been pushed so far b 
its advocates, as to exhibit a complete tissue of the most 
egregious trifling. That there are Ellipses in Greek as well 
as in every other language, no one will deny. The very 
effect of the gradual improving of a language is to produce 
them. But that they exist in every sentence, nay, in almost 
every clause or phrase of that sentence, is what can never be 
assented to. Such a doctrine as this, while it serves to exclude 
from the view of the student the simple and beautiful principles 
which regulate the operations of one of the noblest of languages, 
cannot fail to narrow his views of language in general, and keep 
him continually groping after some visionary ellipsis.”»_ Many 
other alterations and improvements have been made, which we 
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have not time to notice; but which, we feel assured will not 
escape the notice of classical instructors, who will find in 
the variations which have been made, their own advantage and 
interest consulted, as well as that of their pupils. To these, 
and to the public generally, we earnestly commend the work 
we have thus cursorily noticed, with the fullest assurance that 


their experience will more than confirm our strongest recom- 
mendations. 





Art. XXIII].—1. New Moral Tales: selected and translated 
from the French of Madame de Genlis. By an American. 
New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 1825. 

2. National Tales. New-York. W. B. Gilley, Bliss & White, 
Wilder & Campbell,and J. V. Seaman. 1825. 


It is a great relief in this intolerable hot summer, when the 
weather 1s warmer than the blood, and hard thinking is either 
miracle or martyrdom, to have it in our power to turn from 
the severer exercises of the intellect to the pleasant relaxations 
of sight-seeing, and novel-reading. We cannot then but 
feel most grateful to the contrivers of amusements, and to the 
makers of entertaining books. As gentle stimulants of the 
imagination, and as pleasant lullers to sleep of the induction- 
drawing faculty, we have found great refreshment in the Tales 
cited above. Those selected and translated from the French 
of Madame de Genlis, are four in number, two of which are 
of prosperous termination, and two of very melancholy issue. 
Louisa de Clermont, is a story of the inauspicious loves of a 
beautiful French princess, and a generous and honourable 
French duke. The whole affair is exceedingly French through- 
out, and gives, we venture to believe, a fair and faithful picture 
of the manners of the times. Mademoiselle de Clermont, the 
best of princesses, falls deeply in love with the interesting Duke 
de Melun, principally, it would seem, because he did not 
listen when present at her novel-readings. ‘The Duke is seri- 
ously disposed to reciprocate her affections, when he discovers 
that in one instance at least the pleasures of the ball-room had 
made her forget a charitable engagement. Mlle de Clermont 
sees the effect of this on the Duke; seeks an interview with 
him, and after a confession of her fault, raises her eyes to 
heaven, and forswears dancing fora year. The time comes 
which is to prove her constancy; the king selects her as his 
partner at an approaching ball at Versailles. Mllle de C. 
meets the Duke, and to his ineffable astonishment, assures him 
that she will keep her resolution. She pretends to have 
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sprained her foot, and another partner is substituted. This in- 
stance of unexampled self-devotion is too much for the Duke 
to resist. He finds her one day alone, and the following scene 
ensues : 


“ Ah!” exclaimed the Duke, throwing himself on one knee before her, 
‘can human reason withstand what I have felt for the last six weeks ?” 

This was, at last, speaking out explicitly. But it also was the first 
time he had ever found himself alone with her he adored, and who was 
giving him so many extraordinary proofs of her affection. Mlle de 
Clermont was so agitated, so confused, that she was forced to lean against 
a table for support. The Duke, on his knees, was im tears. A _ bustle 
was heard in the ante-chamber. 

“ For ever,” exclaimed M’lle de Clermont, with excessive emotion. 

“?TUll death,” replied the Duke, rising, and drying his eyes. The door 
opened, and the attendants entered.—pp. 29, 30. 


These emphatic and significant expressions become, as it were, 
the very watch-words of their love. They are made to recur, and 
to remultiply themselves in a thousand pretty ways. M’lle 
de C. writes notes about nothing to the Duke, merely that she 
may print “ till death”’ with her seal upon the wax ; in reply 
to his generous renunciation of her hand, she writes a let- 
ter which no damsel of Laconia ever equalled,—* For ever ! 
—Louisa Bourbon-Condé’’; and on her bracelets are traced, 
“ For ever!” and *’ Till death!” in letters of diamond. The 
lovers then go through a great variety of painful trials, distress- 
ing toenumerate. ‘They are obliged to conceal their passion, 
because the disparity between a princess of the blood royal, 
and a Duke, whose ancestors had only intermarried however 
often with the royal family, is absolutely immeasurable. In 
France such an alliance ne se concoit pas ; it is worse than not 
groveling in the dirt before the host, which is, else, the enormity 
par excellence. However, many things are done which cannot 
be imagined ; and, after various sore mischances, M’lle de C,. 
becomes clandestinely the Duke’s wife. The Duke is soon 
after severely wounded by a stag, is confined to his room, and 
pronounced by his surgeons to be dangerously ill. M’llede C., 
orrather M’mede Melun, is distracted, and resolves, at all events, 
to see her husband. After several unavailing efforts, she at 
last reaches the door of his apartment ; 


‘‘Vainly she seized the handle of the lock ; she was unable to turn it. 
She listened. Profound silence reigned throughout the corridor ; it was 
ominous. Alas! noise and bustle would have frightened her in the same 
manner. She remained, for a half hour, riveted to the door; the full 
light of day obliged her, at last, to retreat. She tottered back to her own 
apartment, threw herself into an arm chair, and waited for her woman 
torise. At seven o’clock, she heard some one walk, and a door open ; she 
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started from a painful reverie—she rose with agitation. A chambermaid, 
with an air of consternation, entered, and told her that M. de Melun’s 
confidential servant wished to speak to her. M’lle de Clermont shud- 
dered, and answered only by a gesture. The servant made his appear- 
ance. His looks, his bearing, announced, but too well, the dreadful 
truth. The Princess fell back into a chair; the paleness of death spread 
itself over all her features. The servant approached, and presented a 
letter. The wretched Princess threw herself on her knees to receive it, 
and rallying the little strength that remained to her, she opened the fatal 
scroll ; it was the first note she had formerly written to her lover, and 
which contained but this sentence; “ For Ever! But her dying hus- 
band, before he uttered the last sigh, had also retraced, on the note, his 
own declaration: he had added these affecting words: 

I deposit ii your hands, all I held most sacred! Farewell, forget not 
him who loved you ’T%ll death !” 


Such is the purport of the story ; but the skill with which 
Madame de Genlis has filled up and finished the whole affair, 
cannot be conceived from this rude sketch. It is a faithful 
picture of love and despair under the ancien régime of Louis 
the fifteenth ; and what givesa zest to the whole is, that Madame 
de Genlis preserves throughout an air of earnest gravity which 
makes it hard to believe that she is not seriously appealing to 
the tenderest sympathies of the reader. 

The stories of Rosa, and The Wife, are of a more cheerful 
character, and furnish, each, a variety of touching incidents 
and striking scenes,—without which two ingredients a French 
novel is nothing. ‘The reader is kept ingeniously in doubt 
about the termination of the stories, but all ends wisely and 
well; Rosa is transferred to the arms of her lover, and the 
Wife is restored to the esteem of her husband. 

The Funereal Flowers is a tale full of mournful interest. The 
dark progress and fata! issue of an unlawful passion are feeling- 
ly and powerfully portrayed; and bating a little exaggeration, 
and a little too much scene-making, the materials of the story 
are skilfully disposed, and the catastrophe strikingly broughtout. 
We have room for no quotations ; but our readers may find them 
in the book. The translator appears to have executed his part 
with more attention and success than generally distinguish 
English versions of French novels. ‘The selections are from 
the best of Madame de Genlis’s untranslated tales; the style, 
with a few exceptions,* is easy and correct; and pains have 
plainly been taken to soften and reduce the more unpleasant 
exaggerations in the languaze of the original work. 

The other volume is the first of a projected Series of Tales, 
“translated and compiled from the writings of different authors, 


= 





* How could that awkward Americanism, page 194, |. ix. escape the 
pen of the translator ? And again, page 212, I. xxviii. 
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in every country, who have acquired celebrity in this depart- 
ment of literature.”” The selections, for the present volume, 
are, The Freebooter, Transmigration, The Thessalian Lovers, 
Mary Stukeley, The Fair Marselloise, The Crusaders,* The For- 
tress of Saguntum, Imilda de’ Lambertazzi, The Monks of La 
Trappe, Goodrich Castle, and Master and Man. We have not 
room fora particular discussion of the merits of these tales ; 
and shall therefore simply say, that they appear, in the lan- 
guage of physicians, to be well calculated to “ fulfil the indica- 
tions” hinted at by us above. They are short, well imagined, 
in different styles, and of various merits. The first is a heart- 
thrilling story, admirably told. The second isa very good spe- 
cimen of that ingenious bedevilling of the horrible, which con- 
sists in giving ita burlesque catastrophe. It isa tiger of a 
story, with a pig’s tail to him instead of his own. The Thessa- 
han Lovers is a sweet pretty pastoral, but the “ Greek’? who 
wrote it, we opine, had read Florian and Gessner. ‘The fourth 
tale reminds us of our Brown; it has all his gloom, his abrupt- 
ness, and his daring inconsistency. The Fair Marselloise is 
moral and Mahometan. The Crusaders we skipt. The seventh 
is a compound of Spanish chivalry and German devilry, with 
a very good winding up. _Imilda de’ Lambertazzi 1s tragical 
and trucidating. The ninth is a very melancholy affair in- 
deed; Goodrich Castle, one would think, was furnished by 
* Old Mortality;’? and Master and Man is one of those legends, we 
presume, which the last Quarterly Review so liberally praises. 

All these stories are excellent in their way, and their way we 
are not so peevish as to quarrel with. Although we should much 
rather see the talents of our young writers engaged in some- 
thing more original, yet if they cannot do better, good transla- 
tions and good selections from well contrived and well told 
stories, will always be acceptable. Some people, we are aware, 
make it a point to set up against this sort of writing a most ob- 
streperous and pertinacious clamour, which is either sheer af- 
fectation, or the fruit of a dull and unexcitable fancy. Wein- 
sist that there is more true talent, more originality, more ge- 
nius, required for the invention of a really good Tale, aye, even 
of a “ Tale for the Nursery,” than is wanted for the concoc- 
tion of volumes of the solemn quackery, which passes in these 
days of humbug for science and philosophy. 





* This is not enumerated in the table of contents. 
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LETTERS FROM A YOUNG AMERICAN. 


[The following letters have been handed to us for insertion. They 
are written by a young American now travelling in Europe, and 
we should presume, from the unstudied ease and graceful spirit which 
distinguish them, that they never were intended to meet the public eye. 
It is precisely for this reason that they merit publication ; a few careless 
notes from a traveller’s memorandum-book, being in our opinion worth 
whole reams of more prepense and deliberate epistles. ] 


Lonpon, April 28th, 1825. 

I have just got back, my dear B——, from an excursion into 
the country, and thank you for your letter, which I found on 
my arrival. Your account of the improvements you are 
making, and their great success, makes me wish myself at 
home again, if it were only to execute ge 054, which your 
example has instigated me to undertake. en I get back, I 
think I shall take to clearing the long meadow at , and 
rescuing it from destruction ; perhaps I may make it yield, as 
it once did, more hay than any piece of its size on the farm. 
I shall also get other fields in good heart, and make them look 
cheerful with purple clover; and plant trees, and beautify the 
grounds. When | have thus had something to do improving 
and ornamenting, I shall enjoy hearing others praise it so 
much, and be able with a proud smile to say “ It was I that 
did it.” I know you will read with patience my dreams of 
pleasure to come. They give us while they last, you know, 
(and it is a pity they did not last a little while longer) as much, 
or rather a great deal more pleasure, than the reality. Speak- 
ing of plans—is that of yours of coming over here, you mention, 
a serious one, or is it like that of going to Niagara last sum- 
mer, which expired at Utica, only to talk about. rbhyg es 
is indeed very pleasant, and I have a project of taking a loo 
at Spain, going from Marseilles to Barcelona on my way home. 
I never heard you praise Spain much; but | should like to 
see a bull fight, if it were only to compare it with a boxing 
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match. You probably were surprised at my not going to 
Italy immediately ; but I did not know the language, and had 
no companion when | first got to Paris. Then, after I had 
been there two or three months, it was too late for me to go, and 
return to the coronation, which I am anxious to see, as people 
are so fond of talking about it afterwards. Besides, it tickles 
one’s vanity so finely, to say “1 was there,’? when you hear 
every body taking up with hearsay accounts. It gives a man 
almost as much consequence as to have seen the Chinese wall, 
or being the lucky owner of the winning horse at Newmarket ; 
J should expect all the ladies would turn up their noses at me, 
if | were to come home without seeing the coronation. All I 
could say about Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the French 
Gallery, the Pantheon, Mount Attna, and St. Peter’s Church, 
would not quiet them. These may be seen by all travellers ;— 
but a coronation !—that is a puppet show which is exhibited 
but once in an age, and happy is the man that sees it with his 
own eyes. 

As to any pleasure, however, from the show, even those who 
are fond of seeing dresses, gold and purple, and such things, 
would enjoy it much more sitting comfortably in a box at the 
theatre, and seeing animitation. My old friend , plays the 
king at the coronation in Henry VIII. with sufficient dignity and 
gravity, to give one a very reasonable and sufficient idea of a 
real kingly body. What little pleasure arises in seeing these 
ceremonies that excite our admiration, is, I imagine, not worth 
while going out of one’s way for. A robe stiff with gold and 
embroidery—red velvet canopies, and such hke, every man 
has seen, either on the stage or elsewhere, and they dont make 
the impression they would on a child or a savage. 

Among other places, I visited Newmarket :—It was an ani- 
mating scene—the horsemen, almost an army, galloping about, 
and four in hand, and pony phaetons, and stable boys, and 
black legs, and fine ladies, if fine feathers make fine birds. — 
But I couldn’t see any thing on the whole better than we have 
at home; except the amount of bets, which were somewhat 
higher. I heard three and four hundred pounds offered several 
times. With all the fine sights, and the excessive pleasure of 
travelling, I often wish J had got through my plan, and was a 
little nearer home. I suppose you can recollect something 
of this feeling, whep you were abroad. 

Good-by, my dear B——-. Although in London, I have 
little news to interest you. The Catholic question ‘is still 
undecided. Mr. Brougham quite astonished the loyal mem- 
bers the other day, by his boldness in censuring the Duke of 
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York, the heir apparent. An attack like this is quite contrary 
to etiquette ; and while there are a hundred Englishmen who 
would march into the cannon’s mouth, there is hardly one 
capable of the heroism of Mr. Brougham, who is held a braver 
man by half, than if he had actually killed his man. 


Yours affectionately. 


Paris, May 23d, 1825. 

l received your letter, my dear B , about a week ago, 
one or two days before I left London, having staid, as travellers 
I suspect often do, a little beyond the time appointed; at least 
it is often my case. You express some surprise at my goi 
to England this spring ; but wanting to see some of the fétes 
and displays at the coronation, I did not know where else I 
could better employ a couple of months. I was particularly 
tempted, among other things, by the prospect of great pleasure 
in hearing the great men on the Catholic Question—in 
other words, by a prospect altogether illusory. I went to the 
House of Commons one night, and the speaking was wretched ; 
and one gentleman among the audience stole my pocket hand- 
kerchief. Such a breach of law, in the presence of the law- 
makers themselves, was certainly ungenteel, though I believe 
no very uncommon circumstance. I however satisfied me that 
legislation was of little consequence unless supported by morals. 
This night, therefore, | went away not very much delighted. 
A second time I was equally disappointed. In the course of 
three or four attempts, however, I heard the Right Honourable 
Mr. Secretary Peal, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. Plunkett, with a 
voice shaking and nervous, and stammering speech. Mr. 
Brougham is the only one who pleased me much ; a courteous, 
gentlemanly speaker, with a vivid imagination, and at the same 
time very rich in argument. His greatest fault appears to me 
to be a habit of wandering from his subject, like Mr. Ran- 
dolph. But even Mr. Brougham, I do not think by any means 
equal to Mr. Clay, either in manner or mind. In the heat of 
debate, like a drunken man, he lets out secrets, and betrays 
feelings which should be secrets. For instance, his hostility 
to the Duke of York, which he displayed in a manner, which 
in such a loyal assembly as the house of commons, could hardly 
fail of frightening many members from supporting a question 
coupled withuch blasphemies against an heir apparent, who 
is just as likely to be the dispenser of honours next week as 
not. Perhaps I expected too much of Mr. Brougham—but I 
must confess I was disappointed. In this instance’ we are 
at least equal, if we do not excel. at home. But thank heaven, 
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it is not only in this instance as you very well know. The 
more I see here, the more | am convinced that home is the 
only place for a man of any sort of spirit to live in, without he 
should happen to step into the shoes of majesty, or gets a place 
pretty near to majesty among the nobility. Then, to be sure, 
it may be pleasant enotigh. But the farther he recedes from 
this, the lower he is supposed to descend in the scale of cre- 
ation. ‘The annoyances to a man of education and spirit in 
the. middle stations of life, from the display of the upper class ; 
their ridicule and utter banishment of the others, 1s so fre- 
quent, not to say universal, that { cannot conceive how it can 
be endured with any reasonable degree of philosophy. Indeed, 
in this country, the notice of the great is so rare, that I don’t 
wonder the commonalty of rogues, feel so vain when the king, 
or one of the princes, nods his head or smiles at them. I will 
tell you as a secret, that I felt quite disrespectfully the other 
day, towards a rich banker, after having the society of our 
worthy relations of the court calender. But being resolutely 
determined not to cherish this new born aristocratic feeling, | 
took care not to display divers cards of earls, viscounts, &c. 
the evidences of their attention. Indeed, they were all exceed- 
ingly kind, particularly Lord A - | thank you for the 
letter you inclosed me; I shall put off the delivery till my 
next visit to this country, on my return home. The books 
you mention, I have made an arrangement to have sent, and 
hope they will go safe. After the coronation féte, I start with 
a young Baltimorean by the name of . It ought to 
turn out a pleasant tour ; but I can’t help wishing it over. We 
are looking for a Caleche—You know what itis, though I don’t, 
for I recollect your mentioning travelling that way. 1 wish 
you would take the trouble of recollecting and mentioning to 
me some of the most remarkable things in our route. I hate 
a Cicerone always talking by rote, with no more feeling than 
an old sexton of a church, who has buried three generations. 
? Yours affectionately. 








Paris, May 24, 1825. 

Just arrived at Paris, my dear S., I write to you, being free 
from more serious occupation, with nothing to prevent good 
spirits, if I had only tidings from home. ou can well con- 
ceive, no doubt, how often my thoughts turn from the display of 
embroidered coats and waistcoats,steel swords and ornaments, to 
other objects, which, though they are less gay, are sure at inter- 
vals to occupy my thoughts. On my first arrival here, I had no 
idea of being able to see any part of the coronation, as I under- 
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stood the Foreign Ministers had only each two tickets to give to 
their friends. But the other day, Mr. J enclosed me one 
inanote. I really feel grateful towards him for it, as I know 
how many he had to choose from, in giving it away. And yet 
I could almost find in my heart to wonder there should be so 
many wishing for them. You certainly bring yourself into 
terrible trouble and expense. The new carriage will cost 
D ,and myself, who are going together, eight hundred 
francs, for ten days only. When I find myself wasting money 
and time in this way, I assure you I get fits of remorse at 
the unprofitable life 1 am leading. The living on the road to 
Rheims will be enormous, and there is no certainty whether we 
shall not be obliged not only to sleep, but to dress in our Ccar- 
riage. ‘To be frank, my greatest motive for going, is the idea 
that you, and those I care about, will be pleased to know I 
was there. 

The costume, to one very fond of dress, might be a great in- 
ducement. Asort of claret coloured coat lined with white satin— 
a white embroidered silk waistcoat, both with steel buttons— 
small clothes the same as the coat—white silk stockings, steel 
shoe and knee buckles, with a steel sword—a chapeau bras 
with a black plume. Fancy these, with white kid gloves and 
sleeve ruffles, and there is a gentleman ready for the “ Grand 
Sacre””—“ en habit a la Frangaise.” ~ 

Heaven grant, my dear S , that you may read all these 
vain descriptions with some good spirits. If you have not them, 
my letters will afford any thing but amusement. Good bye— 
I will write to you on my return to Rheims, where I go to- 
morrow. Ever your. affectionate. 











Paris, May 24, 1825. 

I write to you, my dear B——-, from Paris, where I arrived a 
few days ago, to see some of the grand ceremonies, which are 
to excel all- others that have gone before. Paris talks and 
thinks of nothing else, and I actually believe dreams of nothing 
else, but illuminations and displays. Their imagination runs on 
nothing but the gilded coaches, the embroidered liveries, the 
splendid trappings, and all the gay and glittering uniforms of 
men on foot and horseback, all which are to be seen in the 
grand procession on the king’s return from Rheims. But those 
who are so blessed beyond all other blessed men, as to have 
tickets, think of nothing but dresses stiff with gold, velvet and 
cloth of a thousand hues, and every kind of rich embroidery—to- 


— with the pouring of the holy oil upon the holy head of king 


arles—the same with which king Clovis was anointed, and 
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all the succeeding kings. You know it was brought down from 
heaven by a dove, anda proof of its divine origin is, that they 
have still about a pint left, and likely to be left—since it never 
diminishes in consequence of use—at least so every body makes 
a point of believing during the whole of the coronation. It 
would be considered exceedingly ill bred to doubt it. Besides 
the pouring of the oil, there are the gorgeous thrones—the 


jewelled crowns—the gilded altars—and the rich draperies, 


which actually convert one’s imagination into a sort of Rag-Fair 
or Upholstery—and which must be worth at least a thousand 
francs to behold, or else I have laid out my money upon a bad 
bargain. 

It is a libel upon man’s nature, to see how mad the most 
sensible philosophical people are on this melancholy occa- 
sion. Even the devotees have forgot their prayers ; the old 
chevaliers of the Croix St. Louis, areso valiant on the occasion, 
that they threaten to exterminate the whole upstart Legion of 
Honour witha discharge from their snuff boxes—and such is the 
universal agitation, that there is not a barber in Paris, that can 
shave the smoothest face, without drawing blood. Even I, re- 
publican as | am—even I—with shame do I confess it, am bit- 
ten—infected—ever since | was lucky, or unlucky, enough— 
which thou wilt—to get a ticket. Ever since, 1 have been 
plunging into trouble and expense to prepare for this honour, 
which I intend shall last me all my life. If the good people of 
Paris are not loyal, after all the pains and expense incurred to 
treat them to a fine show, and give them a subject of conversa- 
tion, they deserve never to have another king as long as they 
live. 

I set out to-morrow for Rheims, which is one hundred and 
twenty miles. A pretty good distance to go and see a raree- 
show. But I will be revenged when I come home among you, 
by giving you such lofty descriptions of the duke of Northum- 
berland’s coat, and prince Esterhazy’s breeches, as shall ren- 
der all the coats and breeches of the new world, little better 
than nought. This privilege of astonishing people, after all, 
I believe is one of the greatest pleasures arising from travelling. 
But for all this, | sometimes catch myself thinking I should be 
doing better at home. Your affectionate, &c. 


| Paris, June 10, 1825. 

As it is a satisfaction to know that one’s letters have got to 
hand, I follow your good example, and mention the receipt of 
your letter, dated the 9th of April. Here is the 10th of June, 
and hearing one of the Havre packets of the Ist of May is in, 
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I every day, when I come home to my lodgings, look on my table 
for a budget of letters. You can conceive, at this moment 
particularly, how much my thoughts turn to the contents of 
those now expected, and how many conjectures I make of good 
and evil, according to the state of mind J happen to be in. 

1 am afraid you have relied too much on the calculation of 
my movements. I recollect mentioning I was to leave England 
for the coronation, and concluded you would direct to Paris 
from the first of May. My letters may have gone by the way 
of England, which will detain them a good deal. 

I got back from the great coronation, about a week ago. The 
king went through the ceremony with much apparent content 
and devotion. While he was kneeling at the feet of the arch- 
bishop of Rheims, dressed in his splendid canonicals, I could not 
help thinking the latter looked and acted like the greatest man 
of the two. There was something in the spiritual pride that 
glanced through his apparent humility, that reminded me of the 
day when kings played the groom, and held the pope’s stirrups. 
They might be worse employed. The king came near losing 
his life, by his horses running away with the gilt coach, with 
which the sagacious and loyal animals were, | suppose, so de- 
lighted, that they forgot what they were about. All Paris was 
in horrible consternation at the danger of the king. They would 
never have forgiven him, had he broke his neck and defrauded 
them of the coronation. There was little else worthy of note 
at the ceremony of crowning the king, except the dresses. 
The dutchess of Northumberland was so loaded with diamonds 
and finery, that she could not walk—she hobbled along, and that 
was all. His grace of Northumberland took the field against 
prince Esterhazy the German envoy, whose diamond coat is 
still remembered in England. They put me in mind, of the 
Fairy Tales, where you know the heroes and princesses have 
so many jewels and fine clothes, that the little children whoread 
about them are quite delighted. 

It is affirmed that this show will cost his grace a hundred 


thousand guineas. The worst of it is, that after going io all this 


expense, and making a speech half French, and half English, 
etiquette would not permit of his dining even in the same room 
with the king. I’m sure he paid dear enough, for such a whistle 
as that. Rumour says, his grace was something wroth, and 
talked of riding a foray against ‘ Le Bien-Aimé,” to the tune 
of Chevy Chase. The whole affair was a mere ceremony, 
without the accompaniment of that sentiment, which in the 
ages of ignorance and superstition, gave to it a degree of digni- 
tyand sublimity. It is impossible, I should think, that any pre- 
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judices of habit or education, can work upon enlightened and 
reflecting minds, to view with any feeling but that of ridicule, 
ceremonies that have lost their authority and influence even 
over the most ignorant, and which are now but the vulgar means 
and instruments of dazzling and amusing the people, muchlike 
the spectacles at the theatres. 

The papers are full of accounts of the loving reception his 
majesty met with in hisroute. But things did not appear exactly 
in that light to eye witnesses. In general,when he passed through 
the crowds, you could hear a few solitary cries of “ vive le 
roi,”’ which by the tones seemed tocome from the throats of noi- 
sy boys. So striking was this neglect, that when I looked at him 
with his good natured face, nodding, and bowing, and smiling,— 
and heard and saw no mark of kindness in return, I got some no- 
tion of his thoughts and feelings, and actually pitied him. For a 
moment I felt as if I could almost have struck a blow for 
monarchy myself. But perhaps, as is often the case, my compas- 
sion was misplaced. dare say he has one of those happy 
minds, on goodterms with itself, and free from all suspicions— 
all the wretched imaginations of insult, neglect,and contempt,— 
indulging fondly in the thought that he is, as they all tell him, 
the idol of his people. 

At the commencement of his reign, or, in other words, when 
the people knew nothing about him, his intentions or his mea- 
sures, the French, with their quick crazy heads, as they are apt to 
do, concluded that they had got just such a king asthey wanted. 
They concluded he would do little or nothing—and in the eyes 
of all reasonable men, King Log is not the worst sample of a 
king by any means. They accordingly went to work and 
made a deity of him; christened him “ Le Bien Aimé,” and 
by way of a greater compliment than all these, compared him 
with ** Henri Quatre,” the only king of the family that even 
the most loyal Frenchman thinks it worth while to say much 
about at present. If he bowed his head, it was like the great 
Henry—if he laughed, it was like the great Henry—and if he 
fell asleep in the middle of a memorial, it was so like the 
great Henry. : 

His first act, the pretended restoration of the liberty of the 
press, was very popular. But the indemnity business has 
changed things terribly. ‘They say he has robbed the nation 
of its money, and bestowed upon it in return the liberty of 
complaining. The way they got this bill ye the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was by exerting all possible influence in pro- 
curing a majority of emigrants to be chosen at the last election. 
They succeeded, and the vote for indemnification was carried 
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by the very persons who are to share the money. ‘The trick 
has been discovered, and “ Le Bien Aimé” is no longer like 
‘‘ Henri Quatre,” except in the eyes of the emigrants who are 
to pocket the indemnity. He will, | suspect, have to do a 
great many clever things, before he can work himself up again 
with the nation. But what of that ?—Apropos, there were only 
four Americans saw the coronation, of whom I was one— 
think of that, and bite thy nails with mortal envy! 

[am now satisfied with the glories of this world, and know 
exactly what is the extent of all the combined powers of the 
holy alliance of frippery, trumpery, and mummery. I am 
now ready to go on my grand tour, and shall get through as 
soon as | can, so as to get back to Paris in February, or as 
I hope in January, as I expect to get tired of putting my nose 
into every old pile of stone and mortar. I shall then have 
nothing to detain me, but a trip to lreland and Scotland, which 
I intend shall be a flying one, and then for the good land of 
liberty and a quiet home. 

Yours affectionately. 


RECOLLECTIONS. 


My youth was happy—I was full 
Of joyous leaping spirits :—Earth, 
In all my dreams, looked beautiful— 
My step was joy—my voice was mirth— 
My tears were few and transient. Who 
Can look upon his earlier years, 
And reckon back his joys and fears— 
His dreams so false, yet happy, too ; 
His expectations bright and bland ; 
His promises, things traced in sand ; 
His first young love—the only thing 
Which can escape Time’s withering ; 
His father’s manly tenderness— 
His mother’s love; and yet repress, 
Ay, though he hath not wept for years, 


=] 


The gush, the flood of blissful tears ’ 


I said my youth was happy—yet 
I had some hours of shadowed thought ; 
_ Some hues from darker passions caught ; 
Some feelings I may not forget. 
I have been wandering, when the sky 
Was black with tempest—when the air 
Vor. I. 31 
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Was rent by the loud Thunderer ; 

And | have felt that I could die, 

To join the dreadful uproar. Storm 
Has been at times my passionate, 
My ardent love ; and | have sate 

And wept that | was such a worm, 
Having no power a part to bear 
With Heaven’s avenging minister. 


[| have had softer feelings : Night 
Hath pour’d her flood of silver light 
Into my very soul ; and wings 

Have come in my imaginings, 

And fann’d the fever of my brow. 

I do remember even now, 

How I have gaz’d, till soul and eye 
Were fix’d in deep idolatry * 


And | have gaz’d on woman’s eye, 
And kindled at its hallowed fire ; 
And felt her fresh breath stealing by, 
With tones as sweet as ‘Tubal’s lyre.-— 
And I have seen her bosom swelling, 
To hear the softly whispered vow, 
As if the soul, in its deep dwelling, 
Were all too full for stillness now; 
And then I felt as every drop 
Of my heart’s blood were backward rushing, 
And whelming spirit, life, and hope, 
In its most wild tumultuous gushing. 
Oh! I do worship woman—bright, 
High-soul’d and lovely woman—age 
Grows gay while living in her light ; 
And youth forgets his heritage 
rom Eden and his Parent’s fall, 
Deeming love’s dream—his Heaven—his all. 


J never interchang’d with men 
My deeper feelings—I have kept 
My sanctuary closest, when 
Their eyes would scan it. ‘They ne’er wept 
As I would wish to weep—they never 
Have felt a longing wish to die ; 
But feel as they could live for ever 
In this world’s hollow pageantry— 
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How can I hold communion ? Still 
It sickens at the heart to keep 
Its fountain sealed. Its waters will— 
Ay, must, or the swell’d heart will break— 
Flow full and freely. I have felt 
As | would give a world to shed 
One burning tear; and yet have dwelt 
As if | were among the dead, 
Myself the only living thing, 
Left of a total withering. 


And yet there is a pride in feeling 
That thoughts are mine they never knew ; 
That though my heart may need their healing, 
Grief never will the soul subdue. 
There is a pride in self-communion 
On things men cannot feel nor share— 
In soaring on a nobler pinion, 
To some bright home of purer air 
Where man hath neverbeen. They waken 
Such thoughts as these—an energy 
A spirit that will not be shaken, 
Bre frail mortality shall die. 
They make man nobler than his race, 
And give expansion, strength, to thought ; 
The tears they start leave not a trace, 
For they are fragrant tears, and fraught 
With soothing power—they heal and bless 
The spirit in its loneliness. 


I have a nameless feeling, when 

| hear sweet music. Ican find 
No sympathy but silence then— 

No kindred eye, or kindred mind, 
To give me back my thoughts. Men are 

Too tame, too passionless—they deem 
My holier feelings singular, 

My heart’s delirious joys a dream— 
Myself, a strange enthusiast—Still 

It is asource of pride to me, 

To feel my blood tumultuously 
Careering at the minstrel’s will ; 
To feel the warm, unbidden tears, 

Press gently through the lash ; and know, 
That though they shame my manlier years. 
They have a luxury in their flow. 
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Too high for their conception. Strange 
That minds of animmortal birth, 
Form’d through the universe to range, 
Should so ignobly cling to earth, 
Having no passion, but of sense ; 
No eye for their soul’s loveliness ; 
No hate for their frame’s impotence ; 
Degraded, slothful, powerless, 
Just living, and no more ; like worms, 
Wasting the earth their life deforms. 


I have met here and there a heart, 
Whose passion-pulses beat like mine ; 
Some few, who liv’d like me, apart, 
And learn’d their feelings to enshrine, 
Like holy things. I have liv’d years 
In one short hour, spent blissfully 
In their communion—mingling tears, 
Till I had been content to die, 
My spirit wasso chasten’d. One 
1 do remember now—a maid 
Whose voice came o’er me like a tone 
From some lost Peri. I have said 
How much I worshipped melody ; 
And sure I am, that all the strings 
Mine ear hath ever heard, will die, 
Ay, fade from my rememberings, 
E’er I forget that tone. .We parted, 
I fear—for ever; for her cheek, 
Save when some thought the life-blood started, 
Wore not the fresher hues, which speak 
Of life’s continuance. Her eye 
Was fraught with too much eloquence ; 
Its full, fixed look was too intense, 
Too passionate—not soon to die. 
She must fade soon—Oh! how the fiowers, 
The brightest flowers of earth, do fall! 
How young that hollow grave devours 
Life’s fairest hope ! How soon that pall, 
Like Heaven’s broad mantle, covereth all! 
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CRITIQUE ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN DanrTE. 


(Continued. ) 


[We again call the attention of amateurs to this critique.. In the 
present instance, the explanation offered is one of the happiest we have 
ever seen. | 


GENTLEMEN, 

Among the arguments I offered, in my last communication, 
to support the interpretation I proposed, of the thirtieth line 
of the first canto of Dunte’s Inferno, I omitted to call your at- 
tention to the thirty-first line: 


And lo! not far from the hill’s first ascent—* 


which not only points out the place of the first appearance of 
the panther, but shows conclusively that Dante had not yet 
reached the “cominciar dell’ erta’’—the beginning or foot of 
the ascent ; because the interjection ecco is almost always used 
to denote the time and place of the first appearance of a new 
object, or the first occurrence of a new event. If Dante 
was prevented from going further by the “ panther,’’ when this 
panther was only ‘ quasi al cominciar dell’ erta,” it follows of 
course that Dante had not yet arrived at the foot of the hill, 
his progress towards it being intercepted by the panther.— 
I now pass on to another passage, which appears to me to have 
been always strangely misunderstood. 


Inr. Cant. III. v. 109, 111. 
Caron dimonio, con occhi di bragia 
Loro accennando tutte le raccoglie, 
Batte col remo qualunque s’ adagia. 


The commentators have uniformly made batte an active 
verb, and have agreed to consider this last line as meaning— 
that Charon, impatient at the delay, 


Beats soundly with his oar the loitering shades! 


Let us see how this strange commentary is supported by the 
context. At verse 71, Dante seeing a great number of souls 
_ collecting on the bank of a river, turns to his conductor, saying, 


Master, give me to know what souls are these, 
And what is that which makes them seem, (for so 
Even through this feeble light to me they seem) 
In such swift haste to pass from shore to shore. 


At verse 111, 117, these souls, which according to the com- 
mentators, require the stimulus of Charon’s oar, (a long oar 


— ~ 





* Ed ecco, quasi al cominciar dell’ erta. 
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by the way, he must have had,) are described in the beautiful 
similitudes of Dante, as hastening to the boat 


Like autumn foliage dropping to the ground, 
Or falcons stooping to the fowler’s call.* 


i Again, at verse 124, Virgil says that these ‘lazy’ souls, who, 
a like asses at a ferry, must, it seems, be beaten with an oar to 
make them move, are always eager to get over ; because, to use 
the poet’s own strong language, 





The justice of their Judge so pricks them on, 
That fear is lost in longing. 


Surely, such acommentary has no need of comment. The j 
following is the explanation I would offer. Charoa, says the ‘ 
poet, 


With eyes of fire, and guiding glance and sign 
Gathers them all together. 


With what sign ?—The answer, one would think was ob- 
vious enough: the ‘grim ferryman’ batte col remo ;—strikes 
with his oar,—and then—gqualunque s’ adagia—each one 
takes his seat in Charon’s barque,} and that willingly, and even 
eagerly ; because in the words of Dante, above translated, 

La divina giustizia gli sprona 

Si che la tema si volge in disio. 


L. da Ponte. 








THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH. 
From the German of Schiller. 


Take ye the world, cried Jove from heaven’s far height 
To mortals :—take all things to keep, or spend ; 

I give them for your heritance and right, 
But share them all, as loving friend with friend. 





*Come d’ autunno si levan le foglie 
L’ una appresso dell’ altra, infin che ’] ramo 
Rende alla terra tutte le sue spoglie ; 
Similemente il mal seme d’ Adamo 
Gittansi di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, com’ augel per suo richiamo. 











+ This is certainly one of the significations of adagiarsi, which means 
not only to walk adago or slowly, but to sit a suo agio—at one’s ease—in 
a convenient or reclining posture. Thisis, inall probability, the meaning 
of the word as it occurs in Petrarch. Part I. Canzon, v. St. iii. vers. 10, 

Il Pastor §c.— 


Ilvi senza pensier s’ adagia e dorme. 
p 
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To seize his part, in busy haste, uprose 
Both young and old, whoever had but hands ; 
The bunter through the forest lordly goes, ¢ 
5 The farmer claims the produce of the lands. | 


The merchant with rich wares his houses loads, r 
The abbot takes the generous old wine, 

The king bars up the bridges and the roads, 
And loud proclaims—A tithe of all is mine. 


wisine “hy eat 


At last, when the division all was o’er, 
From some far-distant spot the poet came ; 
He came too late! for there was nothing more ; 
A jealous owner rose each gift to claim. 


Alas! alas! Shall I then, I of all 
Thy truest offspring, be forgot alone ? 
Thus to the God did he complaining call, 
And threw himself before Jove’s awful throne. 


If in the land of dreams thou would’st delay, 
Replied the God, then quarrel not with me ; 

Where wast thou when the world was given away ? 
1 was, replied the gentle bard, with thee. 
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Mine eye hung dazzled on thy features bright, 
Mine ear upon thy heavens’ sweet harmonies ; 

Forgive the soul, that blinded with thy light, 
Lost all on earth, to revel in the skies. 
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What shall Ido? says Jove; I’ve nought to give, 
The harvest, market, chase, no more are mine ; 
But dost thou wish with me in heaven to live, 
Come when thou wilt, my home, that heaven, is thine. 


-_— 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN ARTIST IN LONDON, TO HIS 
FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 
DEAR FRIEND, Lonpon, May 13th, 1825. 

I believe it will give you some pleasure to hear of my safe 
arrival in this place. I had a pleasant and quick passage of 
twenty-four days to this city; from New-York to Havre, 
in twenty-three days. I have visited, since here, the royal exhi- 
bition at Somerset House several times. I am much gratified 
with the pictures, particularly with Turner’s painting of the 
Harbor of Dieppe, which I shall not attempt, because I am 
not able, to describe. There are some sea-beach scenes, by Col- 
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lins, who is an exceedingly clever artist, and finishes with 
much beauty and truth. He does not possess as much power 
as Turner, but his finish is better. In History there is Hilton 
who stands first. He has a picture representing Christ crucified, 
and ‘with thorns, which is wonderfully fine, and would do credit 
to any age. It was purchased by the British Institution, for 
1000 Guineas. A picture representing a combat between two 
men, one of whom has had his sword broken, and is struck down 
on his knees, but still struggling, and a female endeavouring to 
save his life, is a very beautiful thing, in the Venetian style of 
coloring; and was painted by Mr. Etty. The deliverance of 
the children of Israel from the Egyptian host, who are over- 
whelmed by the sea, is a painting of true epic character, by 
Danby. Inthe cabinet line of painting, Messrs. Wilkie and 
Leslie stand unrivalled, although there are many respectable 

ainters in that line. They have only one picture each. Mr. 
Leslie’s is a scene from Shakspeare—Master Slender, assisted 
by Shallow, courting Anne Page; for character, coloring and 
expression, it is really admirable. Indeed, Leslie is near the 
top, and will soon be up. Mr. Wilkie’s picture represents a 
Highland Family. I will merely say, that it is every way 
worthy of him. In animals, Mr. Ward has the reputation of 
being first; but, in my opinion, Landseer, son of the engraver 
by that name, is the best. Landseer finishes with a fine, 
delicate, yet decided pencil. Mr. Ward paints his pictures un- 
necessarily rough. The effect is forcible and fine, if the spec- 
tator can get at sufficient distance ; but speaking distance will 
not answer. | think that the paintings of the English School are 
unnecessarily coarse without justification in the result. Of most 
of the works of the English Painters, we may say, ‘Tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.” I have seen some real 
Claudes, and do not find the British artists justifiedin their abuse 
of colours by that master, or by Titian or Rubens. In portrait 
Sir T. Lawrence is prodigious; his painting is poetry. ‘There 
are many very fine painters in the portrait line: Sir William 
Beachy for instance, Jackson, Philips, Shee, Pekersgill, and 
some others who excel, besides a host of indifferent painters 
of the human face divine. The society of water-colour 
painters have an exhibition, and | was astonished to find to 
what perfection that branch of painting has been carried. It 
almost rivals oil pictures, of every subject, simple or complex; 
is equally as well managed, and that with a freedom too, which 
I supposed belonged only to oil colours. I am certain, how- 


ever, that there is much trick in producing effects in water 
painting. 
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Ihave visited many collections of a 


Yours, &c, 
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WILD BIRDS, WILD BIRDS! 


Wild birds, wild birds! ye rejoice mine eye, 
For ye tell that the rose-wreathed Spring is nigh, 
And your warblings fall on my charmed ear 
Like the wafted notes of some happier sphere, 
Where all beneath, around, above, 

Is breathing of peace, and joy, and love. 


Wild birds! ye come in the year’s young prime, 
That “ greenest spot”’ on the waste of time ; 
And when, in the bloom of our summer bowers, 
Ye have sported away the sunny hours, 

It is but to lift the light wing, and away! 

Toa milder clime, and a brighter day. 


So, from the clouds of earth and time, 

Be it ours to pass to that better clime, 

Where night never gathers, and storms never blight, 

For Gop and the Lams are its joy and light— 

Who, from that bosom of boundless bliss, 

Would return, wild birds! to a world like this ? 
DigamMMa. 


LINES ON REVISITING THE COUNTRY. 


1 stand upon my native hills again, 

Broad, round, and green, that in the southern sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 

Orchards and beechen forests, basking lie ; 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between, 
Where braw!] o’er shallow beds the streams unseen. 


A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near, 
And ever-restless steps of one who now 
Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bright year. 
There plays a gladness o’er her fair young brow 
Vor. I. 32 
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public character, but 
have not seen any private collections. I find it difficult to get 
sight of them, not being of the privileged order. 
Paris next week to spend some time ; how long | know not ; 
it will depend on the facilities | may find to acquire knowledge 
in my profession. | have seen some prints by Woollet, but 
they are scarce, and difficult to be obtained. 


I shall go to 
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As breaks the varied scene upon her sight, 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in light. 


For I have taught her with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains—to behold 
With deep affection, the pure ample sky, 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled ; 
To love the song of waters, and to hear 
The melody of winds with charmed ear. 


Here I am scaped the city’s stifling heat, 
Its horrid sounds and its polluted air ; 
And, where the season’s milder fervors beat, 
And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird, and sound of running stream, 
Am come awhile to wander and to dream. 


Ay. flame thy fiercest—sun !—thou canst not wake 
‘In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen; 
The maize leaf and the maple bough but take 
From thy fierce heats a deeper glossier green : 
The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray, 
Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 


The mountain wind—most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows—when, in the sultry time, 
He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime ; : 
Asif from heaven’s wide-opened gates did flow 


Health and refreshment on the world below. Bb. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arts, Science, and Philosophy. 


Lectures on Geology ; being Outlines of the Science ; delivered in the 
New-York Atheneam in the year 1825. By Jer. Van Rensselaer, M.D. 
Associate, and Lecturer on Geology to the Atheneum ; Member of the 
Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Naples; of the Linnean Society—of the 
Society of Encouragement, and of the Medico-physical Society, Paris; 
Director of the American Academy of Fine Arts ; Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Lyceum of Natural History, and of the New-York Horticul- 
tural Society—Secretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
Member of the Historical Society, New-York ; Member of the Society of 
Natural History, Leipzic—of the Society for Promotion of Arts, and 
Correspondent of the Lyceum, Albany. 8vo. pp. 358. New-York. 
E. Bliss & E. White. 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with their Localities ; including 
all which are known to exist in the United States and British Provinces, 
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and having the towns, counties and districts in each state and province 
arranged alphabetically. With an Appendix, containing additional 
localities and a tabular view. By Samuel Robinson, M.D. Member 
of the American Geological Society. One voluine 8vo. Cun mings, 
Hilliard & Co. Boston. 

A System of Pyrotechny. Comprehending the Theory and Practice, 
with the application of Chemistry ; designed for exhibition and for war. 
In four parts. Containing an account of the substances used in fire- 
works ; the instruments, utensils, and manipulations ; fire-works for ex- 
hibition and military pyrotechny. Adapted to the military and naval 
officer, the man of science, and artificer. By James Cutbush, A.S. 
U.S. A. One vol. 8vo. Clara F. Cutbush, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
Edited by N. Chapman, M. D., W. P. Dewees, M D., and John D. 
Godman, M. D. No. 1, New Series. H. C. Carey & I. tea. Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An Address delivered at the opening of the Eleventh Exhibition of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, May 10th, 1825. By William Beach Law- 
rence. 8vo. James V. Seaman. 

Five Hundred Questions, selected from a full course of [llustrations 
and experiments upon Chemistry. Applied to the Useful Arts, given 
at the Agricultural Seminary at Derby, Connecticut ; with a short state- 
ment of the Course of Instruction. 12mo. New-Haven. 

An Essay on the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets, containing an His- 
torical Account of the introduction of the manufacture, &c.: with moral, 
political, and miscellaneous remarks. 18mo. pp. 69. Providence. 
Barnum, Field & Co. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted by Benjamin 
Silliman. Vol. IX. No. Il. June, 1825 New-Haven. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. XI. Boston. 
Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Elements of Geometry, by A M. Legendre, Member of the Institute 
and the Legion of Honour, of the Royal Society of London, &c. Trans- 
lated from the French for the use of the students of the University at 
Cambridge, New England, by John Farrar, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosopy. Second edition, corrected and enlarged _8vo. 
pp. 224. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Fauna Americana, being a Description of the Mammiferous Animals 
inhabiting North America. By Richard Harlan, M. D. Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $2. 


The Drama. 


Montgomery ; or the Falls of Montmorency ; A Drama, in three acts. 
By Henry [. Finn. Wells & Lilly, Boston. 


Education. 


The New Federal Calculator, or Scholar’s Assistant ; containing the 
most concise and accurate rules for performing the operatio s in com- 
mon arithmetic, together with numerous examples under each of the 
rules, varied so as to make them conformable to alinost every kind of 
business, for the use of schools and counting houses. By Thomas T. 
Smiley, teacher. One volume 12mo. John Grigg. Philadelphia 

The American Penman, comprising the Art of Writing, Plain and 
Ornamental. Designed as a standard work, for the use of schools. 
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Written and engraved by Eleazer Huntington, author of an mtroduction 
to the art of penmanship, &c. Hartford, E. Huntington. 

A Polyglot of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German Languages, reduced to one com- 
mon rule of Syntax, &c. with an extensive Index, intended to simplify 
the study of the languages. By Samuel Barnard. 8vo. pp. 312. New- 
York. Wilder & Campbell 

A Complete Key to Smiley’s Arithmetic, entitled, The Federal Calcu- 
lator, or Scholar’s Assistant, &c. By T. 'T. Smiley, teacher, author of 
School Geography, &c. Philadelphia. L Grigg. 

History and Biography. 

Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jun. of Massachusetts: by his 
son, Josiah Quincy. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

Correspondence of Lord Byron, with a Friend, including his Letters 
to his Mother, written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in 1809, 1810, and 1811. One volume 12mo. H. 
C. Carey, & I. Lea, Philadelphia. 

A Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, during the last 
twenty-five years. By T. C. L. De Sismondi. Translated from the 
French, by Peter S. Duponceau. 8vo. Harrison Hall, Philadelphia. 

The History of New-England, from 1630 to 1649. By John Win- 
throp, first Governor of Massachusetts, with notes by James Savage, with 
an elegant engraving of the author. Vol. I. 8vo. Price $3. Boston. 

A Particular Account of the Battle of Bunker, or Breed's Hill, on the 
17th of June, 1775. By a Citizen of Boston. 8vo. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard & Co. 

The History of Boston. No XI. Boston. 4. Bowen. 

Annals of Portsmouth, comprising a Period of Two Hundred Years, 
from the first settlernent of the town; with biographical sketches of 
a few of the most respectable Inhabitants. By Nathaniel Adams. Ports- 
mouth. Published by the author 

Life of the Marquis de la Fayette, Major General in the Service of 
the United States of America, in the war of the revolution. By Ro- 
bert Waln, Junr. Philadelphia J. P. Ayres. One vol. 8vo. Em- 
bellished with an elegant likeness of La Fayette. 


La 10 . 


Digest of the Cases decided in the Supreme Judicial Conrt of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from March, 1816, to October, 1823, 
inclusive, as contained in the five last volumes of Tyng’s, and the first 
of Pickering’s Reports, with the names of the cases, and a table of the 
titles and references. T’o which is added, a digested index ofthe names 
of the cases in the eighteen volumes of Massachusetts Reports By 
Stephen Metcalf One volume octavo. Boston, Richardson & Lord. 

An Address to the Members of the Bar of Suffolk, Massachusetts, at 
their stated meeting on the first Tuesday of March, 1825. By William 
Sullivan 8vo. Cummings. Hilliard & Co. 

Trial of Moses Parker, James Buckland, Joseph Wade, William 
Waiker, Cornelins Hollv, Abraham Potts, and Noah Doremus, on an 
indictment for the murder of David R. Lambert, on the 3d of June, 
1825, at a court of Over and Terminer, held in and for the city and 
county of New-York, on the third Monday of June, 1825, before the 
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Hon. Ogden Edwards, Judge of the first circuit. 8vo. H. Spear. 
New-York. 

Trial of Amos Furnald for the Murder of Alfred Furnald, before the 
Superior Court of Judicature, holden at Dover, within and for the coun- 
ty of Strafford and State of New-Hampshire, on the first Tuesday in 
February, A. D 1825. Reported by Richard Ely. 8vo. pp. 127. 

Report of the Committee on Laws to the Corporation of the City of 
New-York, on the subject of interment within the populous parts of the 
city. Read and adopted at a special meeting of the said corporation 
on the 9th of June, 1825, and published by their order. Mahlon Day. 

Medicine. 

The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture. Vol. I. 
No.1. Charleston. Gray & Ellis. 

The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, Nos. X{I—~-XIV. Ed- 
ited by John B. Beck, M.D, &c. 8ve. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Elements of Piisiology. By A Richerand. ‘Translated from the 
French by G. I. M. De Lys, M. D. With notes and a copious appen- 
dix. By James Copland, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. W E Dean. New- 
York 

New-York Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surgery, No. 12. E. 
Bliss and E. W hate. 

The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture, con- 
ducted by Thomas Y Simons, M. D. and William Michel,M.D_ Vol. 
I. No. Ul. for January, 1825. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
No. XIX. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 


Mis-ellaneous. 


The American Journal of Letters, Christianity, and Civil Affairs. A 
new Newspaper. Published weekly by J. Callaghan & Gibson. 
Princeton. New-Jersey. 

The United States’ Literary Gazette, No. IL.—VIII. 1825. Cummings 
Hilliard 4 Co. Boston. / 

Speech Delivered before the Overseers of Harvard College, February 
Sd, 1825, in behalf of the resident instructors of the college, with an in- 
troduction. By Andrew Norton. 8vo. Cummings, Hiiliard & Co. 
Boston. 

On the Aim of the Order of the Freemasons. Translated from the 
German. By One vol. 12mo. E & E. Hosford, Albany. 

An Oration delivered at Concord, April the Nineteenth, 825. By 
Edward Everett. 8vo. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No Il. for 
April, 1825. 

A Dissertation on the Nature, Obligations, and Form ofa Civil Oath. 
By William Craig Brownlee, D. D  8vo. pp 44. 

An Address to the Members of the Bar of Suffolk, Mass. at their se- 
cond meeting, on the first Tuesday of March, 1824. By William Sulli- 
van. 8vo pp.71 Dedham, Mass. 

An Oration in honour of General La Fayette, delivered in his pre- 
sence, at Nashville,May 4, at the request of the Grand Lodge of Tennes- 
see. By William Gibbs Hunt. &vo. pp 12. Nashville, Tennessee. 
Review of a pamphlet, entitled “ A Report of the Evidence in the 
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Case, John Atkins, Appellant, vs. Calvin Sanger et al. Executors, rela- 
tive to the Will of the late Mrs. Badger, of Natick, &c. By Thomas 
Noyes. 8vo. pp. 71. Dedham, Mass, 

Address delivered before the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 4th 
of May, 1825, in the Chapel of the College. By Clement C. Moore, 
A.M. 8vo. pp.37. New-York. E. Bliss y E. White. 

The Leper of Aost. Translated from the French of Lemaistre. 12mo. 
pp. 37. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

An Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Bunker Hill “ionument. By Daniel Webster. 8vo Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hiliard & Co. pp. 40. 

The Order of Exercises in the chapel of Transylvania University, A 
Collection of Uriginal Pieces in honor of the Arrival of General La- 
fayette. 12mo pp.16 Lexington, Kentucky. 

Philadelphia Magazine, No. V. Philadelphia. 

An Exposition of the Facts and Circumstances which justified the Ex- 
pedition to Foxardo, and the consequences thereof; together with the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry thereon, held by order of the Ho- 
norable the Secretary of the Navy. By D. Porter. 8vo pp. 107. Wash- 
ington. Darts & Force 

Memoir read before the Historical Society of the State of New-York, 
December 31, 1816. By E. Benson. Second edition, with Notes. 
New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 

Remarks on the Proceedings at Concord. New-Hampshire, on the 
Subject of Internal Improvement. 8vo. Price 20 cents. Boston. 

An Essay on the Study and Pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. By William White, A. M. 

Notes on Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson. A new edition. 1 Vol. 
12mo. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

An Address delivered to the American Friendly Association, on their 
Third Anniversary, being the 22d of February, 1825. By Faneuil Hunt. 
Published by request. 12mv. pp. 14 Charleston, S. C 

Boston Monthly Magazine. No.I.June, 1825 Boston. 

Views on the subject of Internal Improvement, Steam Boats on the 
Susquehanna, &c. By William Hollins) Nos. I. & II. Baltimore. 
Etting Mickle. 

A Lecture, being the second of a Series of Lectures, introductory to 
a Course of Lectures, now delivering in the University of Maryland. 
By David Hoffman. Published at the request of the faculty of law. 8vo. 
pp. 50. Baltimore. John D. Toy. 

North American Review. No 48. July, 1825 

The Inquisition, examined by an Impartial Reviewer. No. I. New- 
York. Thomas O. Conner. 

The New-Jersey Monthly Magazine, for April, 1825. Edited by 
Thomas S. Wiggins Vol.I No J. 8vo. pp. 32. Belvidere. 

The Long Island Journal of Philosophy and Cabinet of Variety. 
Conducted by Samuel Fleet, assisted by a number of literary gentlemen. 
Vol.I No Ill. July, 1825. 8vo. pp 50. Huntington, L I 

An Introduction to Algebra, upon the Inductive method of Instruc- 
tion. By Warren Colburn, author of “ First Lessons in Arithmetic,” 
&c, 12mo. pp.172. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 
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Novels. 


The Christian Indian; or, Times of the First Settlers First of a 
Series of American Tales. 1 vol. 12mo pp.251. New-York. Collins 
& Hannay. 

The Travellers a Tale. Designed for young people. By the author 
of Redwood. One vol. 18mo. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Redfield ; a Long Island Tale, of the Seventeenth Century. One 
vol. 12mo. Wilder & Campbell. 

New Moral Tales, Selected and Translated from the French of Ma- 
dam De Genlis. By an American. One vol. 12mo. Wilder & 
Campbell. 

The Journals of Madam Knight, and the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, 
from the original manuscripts. Written in 1764 & 1710. 

Female Quixotism: Exhibited in the Romantic Opinions, and Ex- 
travagant Adventures of Dorcasina Sheldon. In two volumes 18mo. 
Boston, J P. Peaslee. 

Resignation; an American Novel. Bya Lady. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Concord, N H. Jacob B. Moore. 

Stranger of the Valley; or, Louisa and Adelaide. An American 
Tale. Bya Lady. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 241 and 218. New-York. 


Poetry. 


Ode for the Celebration of Buuker Hill, at the Laying of the Monu- 
mental Stone, June 17, 1825. By Granville Mellen. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Boston. 

Poems by John Turvill Adams. One volume 12mo. A. H. Malt- 
by & Co. New Haven. 

The Pleasures of Friendship, and other Poems. By Dr. James 
M‘Henry. 12mo. Philadelphia. .4. R. Poole. 


Politics and Political Economy. 


Two Discourses on a New System of Society; as delivered in the 
Hall of Representatives of the U. States, in presence of the President of 
the United States, the Ex-President, Heads of Department, Members of 
Congress, &c. on the 15th of February and 7th of March, 1825. By 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark. 18mo. Atkinson & Alexander, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The General Convention of Peace, Amity, Navigation, and Com- 
merce, between the United States of America, and the republic of Co- 
lombia, concluded and signed at Bogota October 3, 1824, and ratified at 
Washington, May 31, 1825. Philadelphia. J. Mortimer. 

A Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States during the year ending on the 30th of 
September, 1824. 8vo pp. 300. Washington, D.C. Gales & Seaton. 
Price $2. 

An Essay on Political Economy, by J. R Macculloch of Edinburgh, 
republished from the supplement to the Encyclopedia. With notes, by 
professor M‘Vickar of Columbia college. Wilder and Campbell. 


Theology. 


Prospective Theology or a Peep into Hell. By the Rev. Ephraim 
Spooney, A S.S. J. Mortimer, Philadelphia. 
A Dissertation on the Divinity uf Christ. By William Fowler. 
The Design and the Importance of the Education Society of the Epis- 
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copal Church, in the Diocessof Pennsylvania; a Sermon preached on 
the Evening of Sunday, the 8th May, in St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. By William H. De Lancey, an assistant minister of Christ’s 
Church, St. Peter’s, and St. James, Philadelphia, 

An Outline of Bible History ; with Notes and Observations, adapted 
to the minds of youth, and designed for Sabbath and other schools ; with 
engravings. By Rev. Charles A. Goodrich. One vol 18 mo. S. G 
Goodrich, Hartford. 

Remarks on the Rise, Use, and Unlawfulness of Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Faith, in the Church of God. In two parts. By John M. 
Duncan, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Tammany-street, Balti- 
more. One vol. 12mo. Cushing & Jewitt, Baltimore. 

The design and the Importance of the Education Society of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. A sermon 
preached on the evening of Sunday the 8th of May, in St. Stephen’s 
church, Philadelphia. By William H. De Lancey. 8vo. Printed by 
Staveley & Bringhurst. 

The Christian Spectator, Vol. VII. No. VI. June, 1825. New- 
Haven. . 

Discourses on the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ. By Henry 
W are, jun. Minister of the Second Church in Boston. 12mo._ pp. 217. 
Boston. ‘ 

A Sermon on the Art of Preaching, delivered before the Pastoral As- 
sociation of Massachusetts,in Boston, May 25, 1825. By Edward D. 
Griffin, D. D. President of Williams College. 8vo. pp.35. Boston. 

The Gospel Advocate, No. LIV. for June, 1825. 

The Claims of Past and Future Generations on Civil Rulers. A Ser- 
mon preached at the annual Election, May 25, 1825, before His 
Honor [!! !] Mareus Morton, Esq. Lieut. Governor, the Honorable [! !!] 
Council, and the Legislature of Massachusetts. By William B. Sprague, 
Pastor of the First Church in West Springfield. 8vo. pp. 36. Boston. 
True & Greene. , 

A Coilection of Essays and Tracts in Theology. By Jared Sparks. 
No. X. Boston. 

The Duties of an American Citizen. Two Discourses delivered in the 
First Baptist Meeting House in Boston, on Thursday, April 7th, 1825, 
the Day of Public Fast. By Francis Wayland, jun. 8vo. pp. 52. Bos- 
ton. James Loring. 

The Christian Spectator, conducted by an Association of Gentlemen. 
Vol. VII. No. V for May, ©825 

Redeeming the Time; a Sermon by the Rev Samuel M. Emerson, 
pastor of a church in Manchester. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. No. 5, for May, 1825. 

Discussion of Universalism; or, a Defence of Orthodoxy against the 
Heresy of Universalism, as advocated by Mr. Abner Kneeland, in the 
Debate in the Universalist Church, Lom bard-street, July, 1824, and in 
his various publications, as also in those of Mr. Ballou and others. By 
W. L. McCalla. Philadelphia. 

The Christian Journal and Literary Register, for May, 1825. New- 
York. T.& J. Swords. 7 

The Christian Examiner and Theological Review, No. VIII. for 
March and April. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co, 





